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MY CANDLES. 
BY ELIZA BOYLE O'REILLY. 
Once in a seaport on the coast of France 
I found a tranquil church, time-scarred and 
gray, 
High on a hill, a beacon to the bay; 
I saw a rough lad reverently advance, 
Drop his small coin, and with an upward 
glance 
At the dim altar, light his candle. Yea, 
Amid the wild storm of the ocean spray 
This token had been vowed against mis 


chance. 
“O Faith!” [ cried, “thou art a wondrous 
thing!”’ 
Forthwith I lighted candles that were 
mine— 


Tapers of trust in purpose, kindness, youth ; 
Now, when the beating waves or still calms 
bring 
Discouragement, I bend before the shrine 
Of the dead mighty ones who strove for 
Truth. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Indianapolis has redeemed itself from 
municipal corruption. It had been run 
by the last mayor as a ‘wide-open town,” 
with flagrant protection of disorderly 
houses, and all manner of dishonesty, 
vice and crime running rampant. Things 
reached such a point that at the recent 
election the good citizens arose and 
“turned the rascals out.’’ It is reported 
that a novel feature of the election was 
the large number of women who worked 
for the reform mayor. 





We commend the Chinese ladies de- 
scribed in another column to the favor- 
able consideration of our friends, the 
antis. Here are women who have never 
aspired to suffrage and have all the rights 
they want. They are not strong-minded, 
and are strictly domestic in their tastes 
and habits. Yet there still seems eome- 
thing lacking. 








The ‘‘cadet system” of New York bas 
within the past few days made its appear- 
ance in Boston. An _ eighteen-year-old 
Jewish girl of New York was decoyed to 
this city by a young man who promised 
to place her in a good situation. She was 
imprisoned in a brothel, and forced to 
lead the life of its inmates. She made 
such determined efforts to escape, how- 
ever, that her captors decided to get rid 
of her by selling ber to some other person 
or establishment. ‘They asked a man if 
he wished to buy a girl. 
thought not, but he was willing to see the 
girl. When brought into her presence, 
she begged him to have her set at liberty. 
He reported the matter to the police, and 
they and Mr. Meyer Bloomfield got her 
out. The woman who kept the house is 
under arrest. 


—_—_——-_“»2eoa 


It is to be hoped that the woman will 
be severely punished. But the punish- 
ment ought not to stopthere. Where are 
her customers, the men who bought this 
unwilling human merchandise? If they 
can be identified, they ought to be lodged 
in State’s Prison. New York magistrates 
have repeatedly expressed their regret 
that the law was inadequate, and did not 
provide a sufficient penalty for the crime. 
This is a matter which might with advan- 
tage betaken up by the women’s clubs, 
If the Massachusetts law, like that of 
New York, needs strengthening, let it be 
strengthened. 





ee 


Meanwhile, let the extreme penalty of 
the law as it now stands be applied. The 
misfortune of this poor Jewish girl will 
not have been wholly fruitless if her stub- 
born courage leads to the conviction and 
imprisonment of these dastardly crimi- 
nals, thus perbaps saving many other 
innocent victims from meeting a similar 
fate. 





- —_—__—_ 


MRS. BACON ON CHILD LABOR. 


Mrs. Eugenia M. Bacon, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
was the guest of honor recently at a re- 
ception of the Rockford Federation. She 
said in part: 

“The Illinois Federation has taken up 
more advanced ground along legislative 
and industrial lines than ever before, and 
has not only indorsed but pledged itself 
to support three or four bills which will 
be voted upon in the General Assembly. 

“It always gives me pleasure to speak a 
word in behalf of childhood, Nothing in 
the world can be half so important as 
saving the children. As Helen (Hunt) 
Jackson said of herself, I am glad to name 
myself ‘knight errant of oppressed child- 
hood.’ 

“My heart is very tender toward all 
children, particularly toward those upon 
whom conditions have been hard. Any- 
thing which deprives them of the right to 
a happy childhood and puts a mortgage 
on their strength to battle with life, like 
child labor, is enough to rouse every wo- 
man to use her utmost influence to pre- 
vent it. The new law compelling attend- 
ance at school must result in saving to 
good citizenship many who otherwise 
would fall into the criminal class. If it 
were not so pitifully sad, it would seem 
ludicrous tbat civilized people should 
have to spend a single moment in argu- 
ment on such self evident truths as the 
one setting forth the reasons why taxpay- 
ing women should have the right of suf- 
frage on property questions. On all these 
matters the burden of proof should rest 
with the other side. 

“This is the harvest-time of the year, 
and at the coming State Federation meet- 
ing we will bring our ripened sheaves to 
our harvest home, The value of such or- 
ganization is now admitted by all save a 
few clerical gentlemen, who, seeing their 
power to draw slipping from them, strike 
out blindly, and, not being very coura- 
geous naturally, attack the weaker vessel 
instead of the giant evils which the wom- 
en are fighting even without a ballot. 

‘*‘Wisdom would dictate a wiser course 
—tbat men and women, each completing 
the work of the other, should unite to 
overcome that which mars our fair com- 
monwealth, 

“My experience at Springfield convinces 
me that, even in working for any cause 
purely philanthropic, women are ham- 
pered and humiliated and made far more 
conspicuous by having to influence legis- 
lation instead of affecting it by a direct 
vote. 

“This is wrung from me after years of 
conservatism, both natural to me and 





He said he} 





acquired by the training of Southern pa- 
rents.’’ 





-_--S 


WOMEN DOCTORS IN ENGLAND. 


At a recent inquest in London, England, 
the reports stated that the post-mortem 
examination had been made by a woman 
doctor, a house surgeon at the Royal Free 
Hospital. The London Chronicle says: 

“Thirty years ago even the possibility 
of such an event would have been consid- 
ered monstrous, but in a quarter of a cen- 
tury the public mind has become so ac- 
customed to the existence of medical 
women that it is rather inclined to won- 
der how the community previously man- 
aged without them. The London School 
of Medicine, the pioneer women’s medical 
school in this country, was only opened 
in 1874, but since then not only have three 
more women’s schools been opened, but 
there are also six schools of medicine in 
the United Kingdom where women can 
study with men, and six universities 
where they can obtain a medical degree, 
while they can also qualify under the ex- 
aminations of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dublin, and of the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
London. According to the census for 
England and Wales for 1891, there were 
then 101 lady doctors, but in the last cen- 
sus for 1901 this figure had more than 
doubled, the total being 212. Whereas in 
1891 there were fifty women physicians 
under the age of thirty-five years, in 1901 
there were 120. 

**As to the prospects for women who 
have duly qualified, the number of public 
and hospital appointments open to them, 
though still not large, is increasing. The 
Royal Free Hospital, which has always 
treated women medical students with the 
greatest hospitality, has women house 
physicians and surgeons on its staff, be- 
sides women Clinical assistants and anas- 
thetists, and a woman also hulds the im- 
portant post of register. The New Hos- 
pital for Women, founded by Mrs, Garrett 
Anderson, is entirely officered by women, 
and so is the Clapham Maternity Hospi- 
tal. Many hospitals for women and chil- 
dren, both in London and other parts of 
the country, have also appointed women 
on their medical staff. Quite a number, 
too, both of poor-law infirmaries and 
county asylums employ women assistants. 
Women doctors also hold many posts ua- 
der school boards and other local authori- 
ties. The London School Board employs 
a lady as medical examiner for defective 
children, while another lady holds a simi- 
lar post in connection with the homes for 
defective children under the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. A lady holds the posi- 
tion of bacteriologist to the Derby Town 
Council, while another is medical officer 
and public vaccinator to a district in 
Perthshire. Two or three ladies are en- 
gaged as medical examiners or referees for 
insurance or friendly societies, while 
women doctors are also employed by the 
Post-Office for the benefit of its female 
staff in London, Liverpool, and Manches- 
ter. Probably between 200 and 300 medi- 
cal women are now working in India, 
some under the Dufferin Fund, some in 
charge of hospitals, some as medical mis- 
sionaries, and a very few in private prac- 
tice. In Persia, in China, in Korea, where 
a woman is physician to the Imperial 
household, and in equatorial Africa, the 
British medical woman is also found.”’ 


NO FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be omitted, as the 
time would fall so near that of the annual 
meeting. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


Among our recent callers have been 
Mrs. May Dudley Greeley, lately of New 
York, and now living in Cambridge, with 
a son in the Law School; Hon. A. S. Roe, 
of Worcester, who championed our cause 
so bravely at the State House; Senorita 
Huidobro, the enthusiastic and cordial, 
whose attractive lectures on Chile are soon 
to begin; Fraulein Stélle, fresh from a la- 
borious summer abroad, which has been 
fruitful of artistic results; and Rev. E. 
P. Pressey, of Montague, Mass., whose 
sensible views on the easing of domestic 
conditions deserve to be utilized, as we 
hope they may be, in the establishment 
of a model farmhouse with labor-saving 
devices. The modest sum of $500 only is 
needed for this, and I will gladly receive 
and forward any sums for that purpose. 
See article on “‘Mother-cide,”” by Mr. Pres- 
sey, in another column. Cc. W. 








A CHINESE LADIES’ PARTY. 





The wife of an American clergyman now 
resident in China gives in a private letter 
the following graphic account of an after- 
noon visit to the wives of the Governor: 





We had a very interesting time at a 
feast given us by the wives (he has four) 
of the official here. 

We had only beeo here about a week, 
and were just beginning to get settled, 
when our invitations came. They were 
large and red, with ail the compliments of 
the season, and in very small letters in 
one corner were intimations that they 
would be pleased to have us dine with 
them. We, of course, accepted, and the 
next day at about twelve o'clock a mes- 
senger came from the Yamen to beg us to 
come at once, as everything was prepared, 

On this great occasion we dressed very 
simply, as is proper for poor teachers’ 
wives. My sister wore a dark blue bro- 
caded silk coat lined with lamb’s wool, a 
black crépe skirt, plum-colored satin slip- 
pers embroidered with orchids, and a 
black velvet hat, or more truly a band 
around the head, in the front of which 
were fastened two pretty gold brooches. 
My coat was dark plum-colored satin lined 
with gray fur, and my shoes were black, 
embroidered with lavender butterflies. 

Our chairs were waiting at the gate, and 
we stepped in with as much dignity as 
possible, for it befits a lady in China al 
ways to be dignified and never to hurry. 
Although this is not a large city, and the 
palace or Yamen is a very small one, 
there is something a little imposing about 
it. We were carried through a large gate 
into the first court, and here we stopped 
and paid a little visit to the wife of one of 
the smaller officials, who received us very 
courteously. After a cup of tea and a 
nice little chat with her, we stepped into 
our chairs again and were carried into a 
second court. Here we paused a moment 
in front of a large gate, which presently 
opened, of its own accord apparently, and 
we were admitted into the inner court, 
where the ladies of the house hold sway. 
Our chairs were no sooner lowered to the 
floor than out flew three or four Amahs, 
(women servants) holding out their hands 
to help us, and we realized that for the day 
we were ‘*Tai-tais,’’ and that our feet were 
supposed to be very tiny and hard to walk 
on. I looked withadmiration to see my tall 
sister fairly tottering toward the house, 
supported by two Amahs. I followed, 
but I am afraid it was with a good firm 
Western step. 

Just inside of the large doorway stood 
two ladies, bowing low. The older one 
was in an exquisitely-embroidered robe, 
her hair smoothly brushed and coiled in 
the back, well oiled, and stuck full of lit- 
tle tinsel ornaments. She was the first 
wife. ‘‘Great Tai-tai” she is called. Just 
behind her was a much younger woman, 
the fourth wife. She was much more 
simply dressed, in blue satin, but her face 
was powdered perfectly white, her lips 
and cheeks painted crimson, and her eye- 
brows blackened to look like jet. We 
learned that she bas rather a curious his. 
tory, being a present from the first wife 
to her husband on his fiftieth birthday, 
and she is noted as having been very ex- 
pensive. We bowed low to both these 
ladies, and gave them back our invitations 
with much ceremony. Then they invited 
us, with many more bows, to come into 
the inner room, 

I wish I could half do justice to the 
court-rooms in which these exquisitely- 
dressed little women live. The floors 
are of rough, uneven stone, except the 
bedroom, which has bare boards. There 
are no ceilings but the thatched roof, and 
the rough beams show everywhere. The 
one window in each room has one small 
pane of glass, the rest being pasted up 
with paper. In the inner room, to which 
we were invited, there were several trunks 
piled up in one corner; in another corner 
was a large carved bedstead with curtains 
of cheap blue and white calico. The bed- 
clothes were all folded neatly to leave the 
boards bare for the ladies to sit on. Right 
under the window (which, by the way, 
was exceedingly dirty and hung with cob- 
webs) stood a bare table, and on each side 
of it were the chairs of state—two wicker 
chairs with fur rugs thrown over them. 
This, with a wooden bench or two, com- 
posed the furniture of the room. We 
were conducted with much ceremony to 
the fur-covered chairs. My sister, being 
the eldest, was begged to take the place 
of honor on the right hand side of the 
table. She very politely protested, and 

(Continued on Page 338). 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ABBY Morton Draz will give the 
second talk in her series at the Emerson 
Union, Boston, to-morrow at 4 P. M., pre- 
senting her advanced ideas on human 
culture according to nature’s laws, and 
according to Emerson as well. 


Mars. OwEN CoNnLAN, aged 79, saved 
her invalid husband from their burning 
home in Plainville, N. Y., the other day. 
She dragged him to a window, tied arope 
around him, and lowered him safely from 
the second story to the ground, She was 
then rescued by the firemen. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE was lately 
given a reception at the home of Judge 
and Mrs, John W. Berry in Lynn, Mass, 
Representatives from the Women’s Union 
Label League, Retail Clerks’ Association, 
Stitchers’ Union, Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, and the president of the Lynn 
Equal Rights Club, were present, and lis- 
tened with great interest to an earnest 
address by the guest of honor upon wom- 
en’s work and women’s opportunities. 
An informal discussion and a luncheon 
followed, 


Mrs. LAuRA E. RIcHARDs, the author 
of ‘The Golden Windows,” just published 
by Little, Brown & Co., is the third 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe. Born in 
Boston, Mrs. Richards moved to Gardiner, 
Me,, after her marriage to Henry Rich- 
ards in 1871, and has lived there ever 
since. ‘Captain January’? made her name 
a household word in thousands of fami- 
lies throughout the country, and her de- 
lightful nonsense verse for children in her 
book, “In My Nursery,” is also exceed- 
ingly popular. Mrs. Richards has written 
a score of books, the latest, **The Golden 
Windows,” being fables for old and young. 
It is not surprising that two of Mrs, Rich- 
ards’s daughters should display artistic 
and literary ability. One, Julia Ward 
Richards, designed the handsome cover 
for **The Golden Windows,”’ and provided 
the decorations, while another, Rosalind 
Richards, is a clever writer of short tales. 


Mrs. ALIcE HEGAN Rice, the author 
of ‘*Mrs. Wiggs’ and ‘Lovey Mary,’’ was 
in New York recently on her way home 
from Europe. She called at the Century 
Company’s office to find out how her 
books were selling. ‘You know I don’t 
know anything about ‘Mrs. Wiggs’ since 
the first of July. Have you sold any 
copies this summer?” Her publishers 


_ thereupon proceeded to look up the fig- 


ures, and they found out that from July 
1 to Oct. 1 they had sold 34,392 copies of 
“Mrs. Wiggs’’ and 21,749 copies of ‘‘Lovey 
Mary,’ and the summer is not the best 
book-selling time of year. Advance copies 
of the new holiday editions of these 
books, with Mrs. Shinn’s water-color 
drawings, were shown to Mrs. Rice, and 
she received the pleasant news that the 
entire first edition of fifteen thousand 
copies of the two had been sold out three 
weeks before issue, and new editions were 
on the press. 


Miss ANNIE BALL of Chicago has just 
been licensed by the city board of exam- 
ining engineers to run a stationary engine. 
She is the only woman holding such a li- 
cense in Chicago, and perhaps in the 
United States. Miss Ball manufactures 
playing cards and composition goods at 
85 Market Street, under the firm name of 
“A. Ball & Brother,” although she is said 
to be the sole proprietor. Recently she 
found her engineer intoxicated. She dis- 
charged him, and started to operate the 
engine herself. The engineer complained 
to the authorities, who ordered her to 
cease or be fined $25. She applied for 
examination, was subjected to an oral 
one, and failed to pass—as she says, be- 
cause the questions were asked too rap- 
idly. She demanded a written examina- 
tion, and passed with 84 per cent. ‘‘Af- 
terwards one of the examiners told me 
that I was competent to run the city 
pumping works or any other stationary 
plant,” said Miss Ball. ‘‘My knowledge 
of engineering was acquired from actual 
experience at my plant before the pres- 
ent rigid laws were passed, and from 
books.” Miss Ball came to Chicago from 
Holland with her parents when very 
young, and has been in business there 
since the fire. She bas been very suc- 
cessful. She has large interests in phos- 
phate and real estate near Bay City, Fla., 
where she operates mining machinery or 
directs its operation, the greater part of 
every year. She speaks Dutch, German, 
French and English, and has taken courses 
in law and medicine. 
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A CHINESE LADIES’ PARTY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


quite a lively scuffie ensued as she tried 
to make the “Great Tai-tai’’ take the 
place, and then tried to make the “birth- 
day present” take the place, and at last 
sank into it herself, still murmuring that 
she ‘really did not dare.” Then in the 
same way I was literally forced into the 
second place, and tea was brought, and a 
box of all sorts of cakes, and sweetmeats, 
to several kinds of which the Tai-tai 
served us with her own graceful, long- 
nailed fingers. 

Then she seated herself on the third 
side of the table, and begged us to drink 
a little tea. Now came the rub, for con- 
versation was in order. By this time 
several other ladies had tottered in, and 
after deep bows to us seated themselves 
on the benches and chairs, and were all 
gazing at us with much interest. But my 
sister rose to this emergency with an easy 
confidence, for had she not at her tongue’s 
end a whole list of polite sentences, writ- 
ten out by her teacher for just such an 
occasion? She turned to the “Great Tai- 
tai’’ and asked to know her ‘most honor- 
able name.’ Her ‘‘very unworthy name,”’ 
it transpired, was Wang. This went so 
well that my sister asked another lady. 
Her name also was Wang. The one be- 
side her smoking a Jong water pipe was 
called Wang, too, as also the one sitting 
on the bed, holding her tiny foot in her 
hand, They were all named Wang, and 
the subject seemed exhausted, 

Here a diversion was made by an Amah 
getting a water pipe into good condition 
by trying it a time or two herself, and 
then offering it to my sister. Alas, my 
sister was ‘‘not able to smoke.” I also 
‘shad not the ability.”” Ah! But the Tai- 
tai whispered something to one of the 
Amabhs, and off she ran, and returned ina 
moment or two with a plate for each of 
us on which were laid out two huge cigars 
and a box of matches. We durst not look 
at each other, as we owned that we did 
not even smoke cigars. 

Now came my time to talk a little. A 
happy thought struck me. I had heard 
that the official’s brother had lately been 
married, and I thought perhaps one of the 
much painted and powdered ladies might 
be the bride, so I said, ‘‘May I ask which 
of you honored ladies is the bride?’’ They 
all looked at each other. 

‘*What does she say?’’ they asked. 

I tried again; still they looked blank, 
Atathird attempt one of the Amahs un- 
derstvod, and translated to the ladies, and 
then I realized that I had made a break, 
for, with evident surprise, the birthday 
present answered that the bride was not 
here. 

Then the Amabs brought in three more 
little bowls containing a sweetmeat made 
of lotus seeds, and dainty silver spoons to 
eat it with. This sounds better than it is, 
for the seeds are very bitter, and we were 
glad for the first, but by no means the last 
time that day, that, in order to be very 
polite, we must eat very little. However, 
we tasted two or three of them with an 
air of the greatest enjoyment, and then 
the Great Tai-tai asked us to please step 
into the other room. There was a great 
deal more politeness about getting out of 
one door and getting into the other, made 
all the more difficult by the fact that, on 
account of our wee mites of feet, we were 
each supported by an Amah. But at last 
we did walk into the large room opposite, 
and then in an instant I saw my mistake 
about the bride, for in one corner of the 
room, bowing low to us, was one of the 
most gorgeous little figures I ever saw. 
Her garments, which were of scarlet, 
were richly embroidered, her face was 
powdered perfectly white, with lips and 
cheeks colored crimson, and her eyebrows 
and hair blackened and oiled until they 
fairly shone. Her arms were heavy with 
gold and silver bracelets, her fingers cov- 
ered with rings, and her hair stuck per 
fectly full of tinsel ornaments. After we 
bad all bowed low and shaken our own 
hands at each other many times (a very 
graceful act, by the way, when performed 
by a Chinese lady), and my sister and I 
had congratulated the bride, that much- 
bedecked little person insisted on our sit- 
ting down and having tea and cakes with 
her. 

Here again conversation was necessary. 
Again my sister bravely came to the res- 
cue, and asked them all how many sons 
they had. This was so very well received 
that I plucked up a little courage myself, 
and asked the bride her age. She was 
just nineteen, and I made a second bad 
break by remarking that that was very 
young, when I ought to have said that it 
was indeed an advanced age. However, 
she gave me a very pretty smile, and I 
saw that she realized that, although igno- 
rant, I meant well, and forgave me. We 
each took a sip of tea as noisily as we 
could, and then the Great Tai-tai asked us 
to please come back into the other room. 
Again the Amahs flew forward to support 
our tottering footsteps, and we were led 





across the court-yard and into the first 
room. 

But there had been quite a change in 
our short absence. The table was moved 
out into the middle of the room, and laid 
for eight. Each place had a pair of ivory 
and silver chopsticks, a silver spoon, and 
two little silver plates, each having a 
symmetrical pile of something delicious on 
it—turnips cut into pretty shapes, slices 
of pear and of pomegranate, buried eggs, 
cold fat ham, dates, sections of orange, 
and many other good things. Near the 
seat of honor (a fur covered chair here 
did service again) stood a man with alittle 
pewter-covered bowl onatray. The Great 
Tai-tai, steadying herself by the chairs, 
made her way around the table till she 
stood by the highest seat; then, taking 
the pewter bow! of wine from the tray, 
made a graceful little bow to my sister, 
the bow! held daintily in both hands, and 
said, “Great Lady Cochran, please be 
seated.’”’ In the same way she came to 
the second place and begged me to be 
seated. The rest, being family, came as 
they pleased, but most formally, to be 
sure. The Great Tai-tai being first, the 
bride slipped gracefully into a seat beside 
me. The birthday present, the pretty, 
laughing little wife, and the one who 
looked as if life went hard with her, and 
whose arduous task it was to see that the 
Great Tai-tai got plenty to eat, all found 
their places, and lastly the plump, smil- 
ing daughter of the house took the lowest 
seat of all. The Amahs, with a great air, 
gave us each a bran new bath towel to use 


as a napkin. 

Time fails me to tell of all the 
things we had to eat. Some really were 
palatable (and some, oh, so nasty!)— 


of the great consternation that was caused 
when they found we didn’t take wine; of 
how my sister ate a large slimy piece of 
seaweed, and how I expressed great de- 
light at the shark’s fins, and the courage 
with which we both attacked the garlic 
turnovers. My sister used her chopsticks 
with an easy grace delightful to behold, 
but alas! I could not do a thing with 
mine, they had such a mean way of cross- 
ing and leaving my dainty morsel stranded 
high and dry in the middle of the table. 
Although I knew it was not good form in 
China to put one half of one’s dinner into 
one’s lap, my chopsticks were too much 
for me. The ladies were politeness itself, 
and tried to appear perfectly unconscious 
of these mishaps, but I noticed that they 
tried to avoid each others’ eyes, and when 
my chopsticks formed a perfect X in my 
hands, they could not prevent the slight- 
est possible giggle. However, at last a 
bow! of hot water was put into the middle 
of the table, and we all pvlitely washed 
each others’ spoons and chopsticks in it. 
Scraps were gathered together, the table 
wiped up (and indeed it needed it), and 
the sweets began to come. After the 
three courses of fruits stewed in sugar 
and molasses, our eyes were overjoyed to 
see some little steamed pies,—not that we 
longed to eat that sogginess, but it meant 
that the feast was almost over, and we, 
being very courteous, instantly rose and 
protested that ‘the viands were too many, 
we could eat no more.”’ The Great Tai- 
tai grabbed my sister and tried to pull 
her down into her seat again, and they all 
exclaimed that ‘there had been nothing 
to eat yet, we must wait and take a little 
rice, or at least a cup of tea.”’ 

But we were firm, being both polite and 
desperate, and at last the ladies yielded, 
and the Amahs broughtin steaming towels 
in whichwe washed our faces and hands, 
After a few minutes more of conversation, 
we said that wereally must go: ‘We had 
wasted their time too long.”’ At this there 
were of course many more protests, the 
ladies begging us ‘‘just to wait a few min- 
utes, we had not yet seen the garden, we 
must see the summer-house.’’ This sound- 
ed so attractive that we really could not 
resist it, and with visions of pretty walks, 
odd corners, and wealth of magnificent 
chrysanthemums dancing through our 
heads, we each took the supporting hand 
of our Amah, and, followed by all the lit- 
tle Tai-tais, slowly crossed the court, and 
wended our way past the gentlemen’s 
guest rooms and into a large open field. 
The beauty of the prospect was enhanced 
by a dried-up mud puddle and a small 
wooden building. The Great Tai-tai led 
the way with much dignity to that wooden 
building. We all clambered up two or 
three steep steps, and found ourselves in 
a perfectly bare room, in which were a 
flower pot or two, the dried-up stalks in 
them seeming to mock at our dreams of 
beauty. There were also two straight 
wooden chairs and atable. However, we 
put the best face possible on it, and re- 
marked how clean it was, and how pretty 
the view from the window. We clam- 
bered down the wooden steps with great 
difficulty, some of us. 

The young heir-apparent, a disagreea- 
ble little chap in a satin coat and gilt but- 
tons, thought it very funny to give the 
little Tai-tais a push at the top of the 
steps, and laugh at their struggles to 
keep their balance. I was quite delighted 





to see the birthday present (his mamma’s 
back being turned) give him a resounding 
box on the ear, while she asked him point- 
edly ‘‘what kind of a thing he thought he 
was.’’ 

But now came the good-byes. Our 
chairs were waiting for usin the inner 
court, and with many more bows we got 
into them. The bride’s Amah came run- 
ning with an armful of presents for us, 
for in China it is courteous for the bride 
to give presents to her guests. We tried 
politely to take only half, but the little 
lady would not hear of our taking less 
than all. The chair-bearers, staggering 
and groaning as if we weighed tons, at 
last swung into step, and, leaving a pretty 
picture of the stone courtyard full of 
bowing, smiling ladies, the great gate 
closed behind us, and in the red glow of 
the sunset we wended our way through 
the narrow paved streets, every doorway 
alive with eager faces, toward home, 
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PRESS POINTS. 

In spite of the fact that the faculty of 
the school of diplomacy at Columbian 
University bas said no woman may enter 
for the reason that there is no place in the 
diplomatic or consular service for women, 
we must say it appears to us that women 
have played important if not official réles 
in these departments. And they didn’t 
have to go to school to learn how, either. 
—Boston Transcript. 


We get a pointed and concrete illustra- 
tion of the strenuousness of athletics, as 
practised among the women folk nowa- 
days, from the description of the state of 
the weather aod the condition of the 
course when the women golfers contested 
forthe Griscom trophy at the invitation 
tournament in Philadelphia the other day. 
We are told that a northeasterly gale blew 
torrents of rain across the course through- 
out the day, and that some sections of the 
greens were practically under water, 
while others abounded in rivulets and 
streams. And yet the women contestants 
were not dismayed, and the gallery of en- 
thusiastic women golfers stayed by and 
enjoyed themselves. This is what Mrs. 
Battles would call the ‘‘rigor of the game.” 
— Boston Herald. 
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LETTER FROM JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


At the surprise party given to Mrs. Ju- 
dith W. Smith last week by the East Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage League, the following 
letter from Rev. James Vila Blake, of 
Chicago, was read by Mrs. Jenny S. Mer- 
rick: 

My Dear Friend:—I am very glad indeed 
to hear that your dear mother, whom my 
soul honors, is to receive some pleasant 
social recognition of her long and faithful 
service in the cause of suffrage for wom- 
en. Please give her my affectionate re 
membranceand respectful congratulation. 
On what, indeed, can one congratulate an- 
other so reasonably as on a long term of 
usefulness, such as does honor to your 
mother, who, although venerable both by 
years and character, still continues in the 
ranks of service! 

The occasion recalls to me vividly a 
circumstance to which you refer in your 
letter, namely, the time and manner of my 
life-long conversion to the justiceand ex- 
pediency of woman suffrage, by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. Now, from the vantage of more 
than sixty years, I survey again, under 
the impulse of your letter, that long-ago 
evening, and again I feel glad of it, and 
again feel the reasonable fervor that then 
was made to possess me. 

You must know that my mother was 
of a very inquiring and fearless turn of 
mind, always ready to attend to reasons for 
everything, and never afraid of anything 
because it was new. Therefore she was 
in the habit of going to hear what was 
offered in the city (Brooklyn, N. Y.), es- 
pecially lectures, never fearing or taking 
account of any unpopularity that might 
affect the subject in the minds of the too 
timid. Now, this was a very advanta- 
geous fact for me, because, as she had no 
one else for escort, and as she would not 
go alone, just as soon as I became old 
enough to serve as a companion my moth- 
er marched me to all manner of lectures, 
etc., which she desired to hear, often 
sorely against my will. In this way I was 
ordered one evening to be ready to attend 
my mother to the lecture of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. Young as I was (I think I was not 
over fourteen years of age), I was con- 
servatively displeased with my mother’s 
freedoms and darings sometimes, and on 
this occasion I rebelled vigorously, and 
asserted with boyish vehemence my con- 
tempt for all mannish (so I called them) 
women, All the same, my mother took 
me with her, in a very protesting mood, 
as I remember well; for I grumbled my 
dissent all the way to the lecture hall. 
There was one young woman present 
dressed in man’s attire, and I remember 





the disgust with which I walked around 
her and surveyed her; and indeed she was 
not a very pleasant object to look at, nor 
would be any pleasanter to my eyes now. 
I mention the circumstance to show by 
the little detail under what disadvantage 
of displeasure and prejudice I listened to 
Lucy Stone. Well, in spite of all, I went 
to scoff, and remained to pray. The 
simple dignity, the charm of manner, the 
sweet, calm consciousness, the emanating 
womanliness, and, above all, the cogent 
reasonableness of the speaker, absolutely 
converted me. From that hour to this, 
I have never wavered in my conviction, 
and have done what I could, in private 
and public discourse, to help on the salu- 
tary reform, 

I never have seen any reason to amend 
my views, nor have I met in all these 
years any argument against woman suf- 
frage which seemed to me any real argu- 
ment atall. I still stand as Lucy Stone 
left me on that memorable night when 
first I listened to her. 





MOTHER-CIDE. 


For some reason, sufficient but almost 
unknown, the farm-house kitchen has not 
improved in convenience for fifty years. 
Some things are done as they must have 
been done at the first advent of the race, 
at a loss of 50 to 500 per cent. of energy 
in fruitless and uninteresting drudgery; 
and it is this fact that is accountable to a 
good degree for what we hear repeated of 
the per cent. of country women in the in- 
sane asylums, and for what we call here 
mother-cide. 

It is easy to draw mechanical examples 
of waste of mother, and, strange to say, 
almost as easy to point out the mechani- 
cal corrections of it. For example, how 
many farm-house kitchens have a pump 
on one side, or even in the yard, and a 
cooking stove in a recess corner, and how 
often mother either lifts her pots and 
kettles over the intervening space and 
back, or, worse, transfers water by the 
two quart, or even quart dippers-ful! 
Five hundred per cent. waste of mechani- 
cal energy, to say the least, when running 
water and a faucet handily placed, with 
a slight hose attachment, are always at- 
tainable in time on the poorest farm. 
Windmills and attachments for raising 
water when natural gravity is unavaila- 
ble are very inexpensive, and quickly pay 
for themselves, and pay large interest, if 
mother is good for anything, or her time 
worth ordinary wages. 

Take another even less excusable exam- 
ple of even greater and more noticeable 
waste and more palpable drudgery, the 
dish-washing and dish-wiping. Ina large 
family, literally hours of the day are con- 
sumed in a back-breaking process that 
legitimately should take only a few min- 
utes, ten minutes at the most, say, for a 
family of fifteen. There are devices, very 


/simple and inexpensive, for not merely 


cleaning dishes, but even sterilizing them, 
so thorough and efficient are they. 

And again, many a lesson ought before 
now to have been drawn for the benefit of 
housewives from the methods of industry. 
I have been, for instance, into paper mills 
where the raw material of pulp goes in 
systematically at one place, receiving its 
different small ingredients at certain 
points as it passes on, till it comes out in 
bales for the market at a definite point. 
In the average kitchen, but for the pres- 
ence of a cook-stove and things getting 
ready to eat, the room might as well be a 
shed or a parlor for all its being built 
for dispatch of business. Parings and 
waste are brought in to necessitate con- 
stant sweeping, and other litter, and espe- 
cially wood, is toted across to a misplaced 
wood-box with an ill-devised approach 
through the kitchen, and almost generally 
even thrown by careless boys against a 
plaster-ceiled and papered wall as the 
box overflows. Whereas no wood should 
enter the kitchen except through a trap 
from the woodshed into a closed box. 

Too frequently cupboards are misplaced, 
ill planned, and remote. Only rarely are 
tools and utensils arranged about the ta- 
ble or work-bench for the swift conven- 
ience of the hand, but are hung on nails 
and hooks with the main idea of getting 
them out of the way of other things, or, 
stupidity of stupidities! when washed, 
heaped together on a clean shelf in the 
back of the pantry, whither mother has- 
tens fifty times a day to select her tool, as 
need arises twenty feet away by the sink, 
stove, or kitchen table. Again and again 
things that belong on open shelves at the 
stove or sink are put behind awkward 
swing doors. 

Then there are needless partitions. The 
old farm-house pautry, with its tortuous 
approach and frequently stumbling stairs, 
is an archaism and a superstition. Venti- 
lated cupboards, with inside and outside 
doors for the introduction of milk and 
other foods and ice, are the only logical 
thing. To the farmer, ice is cheap as 
water; whereas mother is still worn out 
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too often by pantries and even cellar 
stairs, 

Practically, nothing has been made in 
the farm house of the simple device of 
stone-weight elevators, and mother’s back 
breaks in the lugging of boxes and pails 
and baskets up and down, from cellar to 
garret. 

And why almost every other farmhouse 
has delighted in a flight of dark back 
stairs is a mystery, and I see no poetry in 
it. Baby always sooner or later tumbleg 
down this partitioned-off stairway. M sth. 
er can’t watch these halls, and it kills her 
to keep them clean. Tommy and Susie, 
too, always say good-night half way up 
the stairs through six or eight inches of 
lath and plaster. There should be a 
maio approach to the dormitories, open 
to mother’s office, the heart of the house, 
from which she can oversee and direct 
and inspire. 

But then talking and writing are at best 
but vague and visionary. You could take 
an old farmhouse of ten rooms, say, and 
with five hundred dollars show the thing, 
But I don’t expect you ever will from my 
suggestion. I should have to do it my- 
self. And so I will, and then invite you 
all to see, at New Clairvaux, Montague, 
Mass., where we are showing other things 
also, and successfully. Hundreds visit 
the place every year, and more or less 
take example. We invite codperation of 
those who can contribute towards the 
$500 for our model kitchen for the pre- 
vention of mother-cide. 


Montague, Mass. E. P. PRES#EY, 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. Dr. Howe’s Famous 
Pupil and What He Taught Her. By 
Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall, 
With Illustrations from Drawings by 
John Elliott. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1903. Price, $2.00. 


This is the unique and fascinating biog- 
raphy of a soul rescued from darkness and 
solitude such as no normal human being 
cau conceive of, by a man who devoted 
himself for years to ber relief. It is not 
only a most interesting and touching uar- 
rative, but it is incidentally a glimpse of 
New England life and character during 
the earlier part of the Nineteenth Century, 
It was Dr. Howe's intention to have writ- 
ten a work on Laura Bridgman, In 1874, 
only about a year before his death, he 
said: ‘‘l propose later to give a minute 
account of the instruction of this dear 
child, and the condition into which it has 
brought her, but I must limit myself here 
to an expression of the thougct and prin- 
ciple which gave me courage to begin and 
perseverance to finish the work.”’ 

Dr. Howe never found leisure to carry 
out his design. ‘‘Every year brought new 
causes for his championsuip; every day 
its active work fur humanity.’’ Yet, so 
admirably have his daughters perfurmed 
their pious task, that we cau scarcely re- 
gret his inability todoso. Ln this volume, 
published after teacher and pupil have 
botb passed away, we have the story in 
its full completeness of more than half a 
century. Happy indeed is the illustrious 
father in having completed for him by his 
children sv worthy a record of the great 
spiritual achievement of bis life. 

Dr. Howe was born in 1801, in Pleasant 
Street, Boston. He was early a pupil of 
the Boston Latin School, In 1821 he grad- 
uated at Brown University, then studied 
medicine in his native city and was ad- 
mitted to practice, But fired with geuer- 
ous enthusiasm for Greece in her almost 
hopeless struggle fur independence, he 
spent six years 1n the toils and vicissitudes 
of warfare, and later, when the strugyle 
was over, collected iu America $60,UUU to 
save the survivors from starvation. io 
1831 he accepted the care of a Schiwvol for 
the Blind, and visited Europe to investi- 
gate similar institutious already estab- 
lished. But his energies were there di- 
verted to carrying funds and supplies to 
the disheartened Poles in their revolt 
against Russian despotism, As a couse- 
quence he was arrested in Beriin and 
imprisoned in a dungeon, from which be 
was only released by a requisition from 
Washington. And so it was not uutil 
July, 1832, that he began his school, and 
prepared a raised alphabet for the pupils’ 
use. For five years he devoted himseif to 
arousing public interest in the work, se- 
curing a grant of six thousand wullars .rom 
the Legislature, and raising money by 
fairs and donations. In 1837 he read an 
account, written by Dr. Mussey of Dart- 
mouth College, of a deaf, dumb and blind 
child, and started for New Hampshire 
forthwith, resolved to attempt the appar- 
ently impossible task of her education. 
Securing the little Laura from her parents, 
he spent years in establishing, from her 
sense of touch, which alone remained, an 
intercourse with the outside world. 

The gradual development of this re- 
markable child into a cultivated and sin- 
gularly lovely woman is treated in this 
volume. Her bi graphers have traced her 
progress year after year for 52 years by 
quotations from Dr. Howe and her teach- 
+ ers, but above all by extracts from Laura’s 
own letters, and from her journal, which 
she kept with remarkable punctuality ua- 
til her decease in 1889, aged 60. . 

Dr. Howe’s adoption of poor little Laura 
Bridgman was not only the crowning 
achievement of his life, but it changed 
its whole tenor by bringing him iuto 
acquaintance with Miss Julia Ward, 
of New York, who was brought to see the 
child by her friends Sumner and Longfe!- 
low. But for that happy incident, Mrs. 








Julia Ward Howe, his noble wife, and the 
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son and daughters who proved themselves 
worthy of their illustrious parentage, 
would not have brightened and sweeteved 
his life. We should not have had the Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic, and the woman 
suffrage movement would have lacked one 
of its most honored leaders. 

Here is Mrs. Howe’s varrative of her 
visit: 

“It was through Mr. Longfellow that I 
first became acqnaiuted with Charles 
Sumner, and it was from these two friends 
that I first heard the story of Laura Bridg- 
man and of Dr. Howe’s labors, so wonder- 
fully crowned with success, I happened 
to be passing the summer of 1841 in a 
country house not far from Boston, and it 
was arranged one day that my sisters and 
I should drive over to the institution at 
South Boston and see for ourselves tbe 
face into which Dr. Howe had so recently 
brought the light of intellectual life. 

“Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Sumner ac- 

companied us in this visit. While we 
were intently engaged in observing Laura’s 
characteristic gestures, Mr. Longfellow, 
who stood near the window, exclaimed: 
‘Here comes Howe on his black charger!’ 
and presently the preuz chevalier of moa- 
ern philanthropy was brought to welcome 
us with bis shy, but not ungracious greet- 
iug.”” 
Space will not permit us to give quota. 
tions from Laura Bridgman’s writings, 
which form a large part of her biography. 
They are wonderfully picturesque and 
suggestive. Durivg her entire life she 
was cared for by Dr. Howe as if she had 
been his own daughter, but spent her 
summer vacations with her motber at the 
old heme in New Hampshire. After Mr. 
Howe’s death, his son-in-law, Mr, Anag- 
nus, who succeeded him in the manage- 
ment of the institution, continued to be- 
friend her, and she lived a happy and con- 
tented life. Her educativn has been fol- 
lowed by that of several persons similarly 
afflicted. So that henceforth even the 
deaf, dumb and blind will be saved from 
darkness and solitude. 


THEODORE LESCHETIZKY. An Intimate 
Study of the Man and the Musician. 
By Comptesse Angéle Potocka. New 
York: The Century Co. 1903. Price, 
$2.00 net; postage 13 cents. 


Leschetizky, the great music teacher 
and musician, was fortunate in his lile, in 
his biographer, and in the translation of his 
biography. For the lively and varied narra- 
tive is so admirable in its English version 
that it does not seem like a translation. 
Leschetizky was the son of the Music 
Master of the young Countesses Potocki. 
His early summers were spent in Gallicia; 
his winters in Vienna. The boy enjoyed 
the tuition of Czerny. He came into per- 
sonal relations with Liszt, Thalberg and 
Fanny Ellsler, and was the friend of 
Rubenstein. At the age of 14 he was 
already self-supporting. In 1848 he joined 
the revolution. Visiting Italy, soon after- 
wards, a weird adventure befell him. Ar- 
riving in Venice, he was attracted by the 
cry of aman in a bandsome gondola, ‘‘A 
room for one lire in a palace on the Grand 
Canal.”’ 

‘‘We stopped before an ancient palace. 
My cicerone hammered with the knocker; 
a key ground in a rusty lock, and we saw 
an old woman holding a smoky lamp in 
her hand, The heavy doors closed upon 
us. She showed me a room on the second 
floor. It contained a large bed with an- 
tique upholstery and muslin curtains. I 
spent the evening in wandering through 
the streets, returned late and went to bed 
as soon asI could. I awoke with a pain- 
ful start; a cold, clammy hand was on my 
forehead. It did not rest there long, but 
it came again and again. I was fixed with 
fear, my body covered with a cold perspir- 
ation. Nevertheless I realized that I was 
wide awake and not dreaming. The hand 
moved above my forehead, touching it 
slightly every few seconds with weird 
regularity. Little by little I gathered my 
wits and sufficient courage to put out my 
arm and strike a light. Gently, without 
shifting the position of my head, I tried 
to reach the candle. In a moment I was 
surrounded by fiames. The muslin cur- 
tains had taken fire. I leaped from the 
bed, rushed to the window, broke a pane, 
tore down the curtains and threw them, 
burning and sizzling, into the canal. At 
that moment old Lucia, awakened by the 
crashing of the glass, came hobbling along 
to see what was the matter. Bringing her 
lamp nearer the bed, she showed me two 
small marble hands which weighted down 
the cords used to draw into place a mos- 
quito netting. In a restless sieep I had 
started their swaying over my furebead.”’ 

Space will not permit us to give evena 
summary of the contents of this extremely 
charming memoir. Beautiful Ischl, St. 
Petersburg, and Vienna were his places of 
abode. The leading masters of modern 
music were his associates. Unlike most 
of these, he was surrounded during his 
long and happy life with all that ministers 
to happiness, and was true to his friends 
who were loyal to him. The book isa 
tribute of affection from its accomplished 
author, It is interesting and instructive. 

H. B. B. 


ADVENTURES OF AN AkMY NURSE IN 
Two Wars. Edited from the diary and 
correspondence of Mary Phinney—Bar- 
oness von Olnhausen. By James Phin- 
ney Munroe, with a portrait. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1903. 


These memoirs of a New England wo- 
man, the daughter of ‘‘Squire’’ Phinney, 
one of the most bighly respected and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of Charlestown, Mass., 
are more interesting than a novel and 
more surprising than aromance, Let no 
one say that American life is prosaic or 
lacking in dramatic incident, This wo- 
man was & heroine of two wars. Serving 
with absolute devotion the hospitals has- 
tily improvised upon Southern battle- 
fields, she saved the lives of hundreds and 





closed the eyes of thousands of wounded 
and dying soldiers, keeping meanwhile a 
daily journal of events. Not only did she 
have to endure labors and privations al- 
most incredible, but she had to fight the 
basest corruption and most heartless self- 
ishness on the part of officials who sys- 
tematically robbed and misapplied the 
delicacies and clothing sent to ber for dis- 
tribution. The facts she states show 
clearly that ‘graft’? is no modern inven- 
tion, and that there was a seamy side to 
Northern patriotism and self-sacrifice. 
The widow of a German exile, she again 
enlisted as a nurse in the great war be- 
tween Germany and France. Here, too, 
her experiences were of great interest and 
value. I well remember her bright and 
unique personality as it was shown many 
years later at a reception of army nurses 
held by Lucy Stone and Mary A. Liver- 
more in the rooms of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, No. 3 Park 
Street. To think that such a woman, 
after such a career, should have lived and 
died unpepsioned and disfranchised makes 
one ashamed of his country. If every boy 
and girl would read this impressive bing- 
raphy, war would never occur during the 
next generation. The peace societies 
should aid in giving it a wide circulation. 
H. B. B. 


An Easy GUIDE TO THE CONSTELLATIONS, 
with a Miniature Atlas ofthe Stars. By 
James Gall. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1903, Price, 75 cents. 


The great majority of the human race 
pass through life without learning to dis- 
tinguish the stars and planets that shine 
above their heads. At most they recognize 
Ursa Major and the North Star and the 
Pleiades. But here is a beautiful little 
book with maps of the various constella- 
tions, whereby every reader can identify 
them without aninstructor. Eighty-four 
of these are selected, each on a separate 
diagram, beginning with four prominent 
ones situated in the four quarters of the 
heavens. These serve as guides to the re- 
mainder. The dates at the bottom of 
each map are those at which the portion 
of the sky it represents are due south at 
9P.M.. The usuai utter want of knowl- 
edge of these constellations is largely due 
to the absence of a guide. This charming 
little book will assist those who wish to 
pursue the interesting study of the mate- 
rial universe. H. B. B, 


THISTLEDOWN, 
New York: The Century Co. 
Price, $1.20 net; postage 17 cents. 


By Mrs. C. D. Jamison. 
1903. 


This is a pleasant, picturesque story of 
Southern life. The scene is New Orleans 
and a beautiful semi-tropical island in the 
Gulf of Mexico, near that city. The hero 
isa stolen boy under the management of 
a brutal master. He turns somersets, 
dances on a tight rope, becomes a jockey 
and wins a race, but is crippled by a fall. 
There is a tidal wave, and a discovery of 
the boy’s relatives, a romantic series of 
adventures, and a happy ending. 

H. B. B. 


BaBy Days. A New Selection of Songs, 
Stories and Pictures for very little folks, 
with an introduction by the editor of 
St. Nicholas. 300 Illustrations, New 
York: The Century Co. 1903. Price, 
$1 50. 


Mary Mapes Dodge has given us in this 
beautiful book 192 broad pages of solid 
delight for the small children—pictures, 
jingles, stories, and verse—one of the 
most popular and best juvenile books ever 
issued. No more attractive Christmas 
present can be found. H. B. B. 


Tue RuBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, OF 
NAISHAPUR. New York and London: 
The Century Co. 1903 Price, 30 cents. 


This is a small pocket edition about one 
inch by three inches. It shows the liter- 
ary merit of Fitzgerald’s wonderful trans- 
lation of the Eastern poet that it should 
thus become a veritable vade mecum to its 
numerous admirers. H. B. B. 





THE DRAMA, 


“Oh, you’re not such a desirable parti. 
Very few nice girls would marry you.”’ 
“Very few would be enough,”’—Life. 


“Got any oysters?’’ asked the guest in a 
village restaurant. ‘No, sah,’’ replied the 
sable waiter. ‘‘Weall ain’t got no shellfish 
‘cept eggs, sab.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“IT won’t be good,”’ said Willy. ‘*Then 
Santa Claus won't bring you any pres- 
ents.’’ ‘*Wasn’t I bad last year, and didn’t 
I get mor’n ever?’’—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune. 


“T hear they’ve put Knosegard off the 
team.” ‘Yes. He wouldn’t obey the 
training rules—wouldn’t pay any more at- 
tention to the trainer than he would to 
one of the faculty.””— Puck. 


‘‘What do you understand by ‘holy or- 
ders’?’’ asked the Sunday school teacher. 
“The ten commandments, ma’am,’’ 
promptly answered the fair-haired little 
boy with the innocent blue eyes.’’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


The six-year-old daughter of a certain 
naval officer was sewing, when her older 
sister asked, ‘‘Why don’t you use a pat- 


tern?’’ The mite replied with impressive 
dignity: ‘I don’t need a pattern. I sew 
by ear.”’ 


Dr. Charles G. Ames was walking once 
with a friend, when he was vigorously 
cursed by a teamster who ordered him out 
of the way. The friend was naturally in- 
dignant, but Dr. Ames said placidly, 
‘Why, he saved my life.’’ ‘But he swore 





at you,”’ exclaimed the other, unappeased. 
“Oh, never mind,’’ said Dr. Ames, ‘‘every 
man speaks in his own dialect.” 


The Professor of History—\o the Great 
Rebellion, bow many soldiers fought on 
the Union side? 

The Pupil— About fifteen million. 

“Great Scott, man! You must bave got 
ee from the pension list!’’ 
—Life. 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 








PRESERVED SUNSHINE. 


BY KATHERINE PINKHAM. 


A little elf sits in a maple tree, 

And a jolly little, quick little elf is he. 
He sings all day while the sun is bright, 
And he never will stop for a sup or a bite. 


Hand over hand he pulls them in, 

This funny little elf, with the face-wide grin, 
And though it may seem easy to do— 
Pulling in sunbeams—to such as you, 


I'd have you know they are tricksy things, 

And hard to catch—yet the little elf sings 

He thinks of the day when, his work well 
done, 

He’ll slide up a sunbeam back to the sun, 


And frolic all day with the other little elves, 

Who need no one else but their happy little 
selves. 

And how shall we know, when the elf has 
left, 

What work he has wrought in the tree bereft ? 


I'll tell you asecret. I’m sure that you, 

If you think but a little, will see it is true. 

+n the maple leaves—you can say you were 
told-- 

Is bottled-up sunshine, turned red by the 
cold. 
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STORY OF MY RED BIRD. 


When I say ‘“‘my”’ Red Bird, children, I 
do not speak of a bird ina cage. No, in- 
deed! I wouldn’t cage a wild bird for 





anything. I call him my bird because I 
love him so. Nothing is ours that we do 
not love. Love changes outside things 


into partnership with one’s own self. 

Well, my partnership with this red bird, 
whose real name is the Cardina! Gross- 
beak, dates from last February. It was 
then he flashed into my big cedar trees, 
with his feather coat of the loveliest red. 
He inspired me to write some verses about 
him, in which I compared his color to the 
red tulips that were then blooming in my 
flower garden. 

The red bird ever since then has lived 
on the two acres of my lot. He first had 
his seat in the cedar trees, whose berries 
and small insects he found to his taste. 
Then he inhabited the thickest of the 
mock oranges, and at that time he was 
doing his courting, and so sought shady, 
secluded nooks, where the leaves were so 
thick it was hard to peep at him. You 
see, I love my red bird so much that when 
I hear his peculiar note, I drop my sew- 
ing, writing, or work of whatever sort, and 
run to look at him and say a good word to 
him. Along in the summer he had the 
most beautiful song. There was a pre- 
liminary which I called the Clash of Cym- 
bals, and after that loud, sweet, whirring 
note came the song, which compared well 
with the mocking bird’s in beauty. 

When the LeConte pears were ripe he 
called at the tree every day, but he varied 
his bill of fare with my fine tomatoes, 
where I’d see him every day, and Sunday 
too, lighted down on the bushes with his 
mate, and eating heartily. I gave him 
and her free leave to eat what they want- 
ed, for the good rent they paid in the 
pleasure it gave me to look at them. 

In August, when the sunflower seeds 
were ripe, hanging down great heads, he 
showed himself an acrobat in getting 
them, balancing on one foot, and some- 
times turning heels over head to reach 
them. Meantime he and his mate had 
made such changes in their toilets that I 
had to follow them round awhile to be 
certain of their identity. His splendid 
crimson coat bad become dull and thread- 
bare; as for tail, he had but one ragged 
feather left. His great or gross-beak was 
the same, however, and his splendid crest 


in the shape of a cardinal’s mitre, which | 


gives him his name, was the same. As 
for his mate, she was a dull reddish 
brown, and shaggy, too. I don’t think 
she sings; but, like her mate, she springs 
her rattle as she flies. 

This is the last of September, and I be- 
lieve the moulting or new feathering sea- 
son is over with these beauty-birds. I 
see their crimson coats in the grape vine, 
where they help themselves to the scup- 
pernongs. I wish the vines might bear all 
winter for the sake of the birds. 

I hope you will all remember, dear 
children, that the laws of South Carolina 
now protect our birds. So that any per- 
son catching birds in a trap or killing 
them in any way, is liable to pay a fine. I 
have in two instances this year induced 
colored people who have caught mocking 
birds to set them free. Let us love and 
care for the birds which help to fill our 
world with song and beauty.— Virginia D. 
Young, Fairfaz, 8. C. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clabs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $100 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


BO ctsa aes. Three copies, a zee $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 








THE HoMeE SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 








28 Oliver Street, Boston. 











FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months, 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


and clinical facil. 
yaaa being 
y- 





Exceptional laborato 
ities, upwards of 20, 
annually available for stu 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30,1%3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Przroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


——————————————— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 


tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some ge machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aj] paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those;who are benny by an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpDs*vEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annua! subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





Unity 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLOYD JoNEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHiCAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor, 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NEWEST ENGLAND VS. NEW ENGLAND. 

‘Newest England”’ is an admirable ac- 
count of New Zealand by Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, whose recent death has saddened 
the friends of reform, Here is a country, 
about equal in size to Great Britain, 
where women have and exercise equal polit- 
ical rights with men, where suffrage is uni- 
versal, where millionaires and paupers 
are few and their numbers growing stead- 
ily less, and where strikes and lockouts 
are avoided by the compulsory arbitration 
of disinterested referees. 

In New England, onthe contrary, wealth 
and poverty are growing apace. A dis- 
astrous and interminable conflict between 
capitalists and workmen is being waged 
at the expense of the unorganized com- 
munity. Property is being concentrated 
in fewer hands, and the majority are every 
year becoming more and more dependent 
upon daily wages. 

In New Zealand precisely the opposite 
tendency prevails. Land is being bought 
by the State, subdivided, leased and made 
amenable to use; corporations are strictly 
regulated in the public interest; cumula- 
tive taxation discourages excessive wealth, 
and exemption from taxation encourages 
thrift and independence. There govern- 
ment is the friend and benefactor of the 
citizen, the protector of the widow and 
the orphan. The Public Trustee guards 
the interests committed to his care, and 
the State stands responsible for his integ- 
rity. The railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, parcels post, steamships, water, 
gas, and other public monopolies are 
owned and administered by the State, in 
the interest of the community, at cost. 

A greater contrast can hardly be im- 
agined than exists between American 
plutocracy and Australasian democracy. 
Here we have the form, there the sub- 
stance of representative government; here 
an aristocracy of sex; there, a government 
of men and women, by menand women, for 
men and women—a true republic. 

Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, the author of the 
first woman suffrage bill enacted by the 
New Zealand parliament, who recently 
visited this country, was shocked and 
saddened by the inconsistency between 
our principles and our practice. But 
tbere is no ground for discouragement. 
A large aod increasing number of men 
and women are earnestly working for the 
promotion of personal liberty aud social 
justice. ‘Westward the star of empire 
takes its way.’’ The banner of equal 
rights is held aloft in the fastnesses of the 
Rocky Mountains and on the plains of 
Wyoming and Colorado. Beyond the 
Missouri river, equal suffrage, a young 
David, has arisen, and will smite the Go- 
liah of sex supremacy, applying the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
to individual and national life. ‘*There’s 
a good time coming; wait a little longer.”’ 

H. B. B 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Edith Chittenden, daughter of 
Prof. Russell H. Chittenden, director cf 
the Sheffield Scientific School, has been 
appointed teacher in the University of 
Arizona at Tucson. She isa recent grad- 
uate of Smith College, and has specialized 
extensively in Greek. . 

Miss Cedelia Cox and Miss Marion W. 
Cottle, who were chums at Wellesley Col- 
lege, have established a picturesque sum- 
mer home near Intervale, N. H., and have 
christened it ‘‘Sylva-of-the-Pines.”’ They 
bought a bit of land, planned their house 
and superintended the building. Here 
they have gathered old-fashioned furni- 
ture, relics, unique furnishings, and vari- 
ous out of-the-ordinary belongings, and 
have made a delightful retreat amid the 
fragrant pines. Miss Cox is prominent 
in New York’s musical circles; Miss Cot- 
tle isin a New York law office, and will 
soon apply for admission to the bar. 


The College Equal Suffrage League has 
just published its annual report. It says 
in part: ‘“‘At present we number one 
hundred and eighty, and include among 
our members graduates of Radcliffe, Bos- 
ton University, Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cornell, McGill, Mt. Holyoke, 
University of Minnesota, Swarthmore, 
Bryn Mawr, Columbia, University of 
Michigan, University of Pennsylvania, 





University of Wisconsin, Barnard, Ober- 
lin, Yale, Women’s College of Baltimore, 
University of Ziirich, Kansas University, 
and several professional schools. 

“The Committees on College Meetings 
and on Membership have undertaken a 
series of College Teas. At the first of 
these, given by Mrs. Raymond Crosby, 
the League members from Smith enter- 
tained their friends and fellow-graduates. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames, and Mrs, Park gave short addresses 
as the basis of a general and informal 
discussion. The second tea was held at 
Miss Bertha Howland’s house in Cam- 
bridge, for Radcliffe students and gradu- 
ates. Mrs. Gillmore received with Miss 
Howland, and Mrs. Park and Mrs. E. F. 
Adams addressed the meeting. Similar 
affairs are being planned for Wellesley 
and Boston University, and a portion of 
the money formerly devoted to a prize 
competition has been set aside this year 
for these teas. 

**An additional plan bas been tried by 
the Committee on College Meetings, in 
sending suffrage leaflets, together with an 
invitation to join the League and a brief 
statement of our aims, to seven hundred 
and twenty-one women who were gradu- 
ated in 1903 from colleges in Massachu- 
setts. 

‘*Besides the income from the member- 
ship fees, the League has received several 
gifts of money, and $175, the proceeds of 
theatricals given last December in charge 
of the Ways and Means Committee. The 
plays were ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,’ 
and ‘Nance Oldfield.” 

Officers are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Park (Radcliffe); vice-presidents, 
Miss Ida E. Hall, (Boston University), 
Miss Mary H. Rollins (Vassar); secretary, 
Miss Marion McB. Schlesinger (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology); treasurer, 
Miss Carolina J. Cook (Wellesley). 


It is gratifying to learn that the sugges- 
tions made by Dean Laura D, Gill for the 
benefit of Barnard College are given due 
consideration by the president and trus- 
tees of Columbia University. Miss Gill 
says in-her report of the progress of the 
college: 


The symmetry of the college curricu- 
lum is fast being rounded out. Every 
extension of courses in the departments 
of physiology, psychology and anthropol- 
ogy recommended in my last year’s re- 
port has been approved by the trustees 
and will go into effect at the opening of 
the coming academic year. None of the 
suggestions regarding history of art could 
be carried out this year. The college is 
still without any instruction in the whole 
range of art interests. As women not 
only enjoy this line of cultural subjects, 
but find daily practical use for any train- 
ing in them which they may have re- 
ceived, the lack is especially to be de- 
plored. F. M. A. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Genevieve Priest, of Marlboro’, 
Mass., is the youngest office-holder in the 
city, and the only woman in charge of a 
department of the city government. 
Water Registrar St. Louis lately resigned, 
and the choice of his successor had to be 
through a civil service appointment. The 
board of water commissioners notified the 
civil service commission that it desired a 
woman for the position of water registrar. 
As the result of the examination, the 
names of three successful candidates were 
sent to the board, from which to select, 
Miss Priest stood first among the fifteen 
candidates who took the examination, and 
had the unusual percentage of 91 and a 
fraction. Miss Priest belongs to an old 
New England family. She has gained 
business experience in the offices of two 
shoe-manufacturing concerns, and in an 
insurance office, from which she goes to 
the city water department. 

The Young Ladies’ Library Association 
of St. Vincent’s Parish, South Boston, has 
a broad scope, including social, literary, 
and musical features. Its founder, Rev. 
F. H. Brogan, has given especial attention 
to developing the musical talent of the 
members, and has made an arrangement 
whereby they can obtain a maximum of 
musical training with a minimum of ex- 
pense. Under his aid and direction, class 
es numbering as many as seventeen girls 
have been sent from the parish to the 
New England Conservatory of Music. The 
Young Ladies’ Library Association owns 
one of the most elaborate club houses for 
Catholic girls in the country. It is on E 
Street, opposite the church. An impor- 
tant branch of the Association is the 
Reading Circle, which has a library of 
4,000 volumes. Another branch is the 
sewing club, with a hundred members 
and about twenty volunteer teachers, 
meeting Saturday afternoons. The young 
women also publish a magazine, St. Vin- 
cent’s Monthly Calendar, which is given 
free to the people of the parish. The ad- 
vertising pays forthe printing. Miss Mar- 
garet Nolan is its editor. 

Lucille Mulhall, an eighteen-year-old 
girl, won the $1,000 steer-roping contest 





at South McAllister, Indian Territory, on 
Oct. 7, defeating the best-known cowboys 
in the Southwest. The prize was for the 
person who could rope and tie three 
teers ia tha fast est time. Miss Mulhall 
threw her first steer and tied it up in 
forty-three seconds, the second in une 
minute, eleven seconds, while the third 
was roped, thrown, and tied in the re- 
markably fast Bime of fortyseco nds. The 
girl was cheered by ranchmen, cow boys 
and Indians, and the other ropers pro. 
claimed her ‘‘Queen of the range.”’ Miss 
Mulhall’s home is at Mulhall,I. T. Her 
father, the live stock agent for the San 
Francisco Railroad, has a ranch there. She 
is said to be as much at home in the sad- 
dle as the average American girl is in a 
drawing-room, 


REGISTER! REGISTER ! 

Registration for women as voters for 
Boston School Committee will open at the 
Oid Court House, Court Square, Nov. 12, 
and will continue until Nov. 17, inclusive. 
Then it will close until Nov. 20, when it 
will open again until Nov. 25, inclusive. 

Remember that registration closes for 
this year Nov. 25, at 10 P. M. Every 
woman should see if her name is on the 
printed list if she wishes to vote for the 
new members of the Boston School Board. 

At the old Court House, the hours are 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Saturday, 
when the office closes at 12 M. 

At the sub-registration stations in every 
ward the hours are only in the evening 
from 6 P. M. to 10 P. M. 

The sub-registration stations in the dif~ 
ferent wards are as follows: 





PLACES FOR REGISTRATION, 


Ward 1, Booth, Saratoga St., near Prescott. 
bad 2, Ward Room, Maverick St., corner 
“ 9 Bremen St. 


th, Ferrin St., corner Bunker 
ill St. 


«4, Bunker HillGrammarSchoolhouse, 
Baldwin St., cor. Bunker Hill St. 

a 5, City Hall, City Sq., Charlestown 

“ 6, Booth, Playground No. Bennet St. 

bad 7, Booth, Hudson St., near Oak St. 

8, Booth, McLean St., near Blossom. 

oe 9, Old Franklin Schoolhouse, Wash- 
ington St., near Dover St. 

** 10, Booth, Junction Columbus Ave. 
and Appleton St. 

‘© 11, Prince Schoolhouse, Exeter St., 
corner Newbury St. 

** 12, Booth, West Concord St., near 
Newland St. 

‘* 13, Booth, B St., cor. West Broadway. 

“14, Booth, East Fourth 8t., near Emer- 
son St. 

‘© 15, Booth, West Fourth St., near Dor- 
chester St. 

** 16, Booth, Monadnock St., cor. Dudley. 

‘* 17, Booth, Lot, Vine St., near Dudley. 

** 18, Booth, Lot, Whittier St., corner 
Hampshire St. 

** 19, Booth, Eimwood St., near Rox- 
bury St. 

** 90, Ward Room, Meeting House Hill. 

‘* 21, Dudley Street Opera House Build- 
ing, Dudley St. 

** 99, Booth, Lamartine St., near Boylston 

‘* 93 Minton Building, Hyde Park Ave. 

‘* 24, Ward Room, Dorchester Hall, 
Field’s Corner. 

** 95, Ward Room, Old Town Hall, Wash- 
ington St., Brighton. 


City election, Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1903. 





STATE REGULATED VICE DEFENDED. 

At the convention of the League of 
American Municipalities, lately held in 
Baltimore, Mayor Fleischmann of Cincin- 
nati a lvertised his own disgrace and that 
of his city by reading an elaborate paper 
in defence of the European system of 
State regulated vice which prevails there, 
and which he claims the credit of intro- 
ducing. He said in part: 

“Several months after my induction 
into office, in 1900, the Health Officer, 
after having examined Into the conditions 
of the social evil, as it existed in Cincin- 
nati, reported to me that under the pre- 
ceding administration certificates of 
health had been required of inmates of 
houses signed by any legalized practi- 
tioners of medicine, but that it had been’ 
a custom of some physicians to leave cer- 
tificates, signed in blank, with the keeper, 
the date of the examination and the name 
of the inmate being left blank to be filled 
out as occasion might demand, or rather, 
as the exigencies of the keeper might re- 
quire. This examination, so-called, was a 
regulation of the police, the Health De- 
partment playing no part in it. 

‘The regulation was at once discontin- 
ued, and on Oct. 1, 1900, the first regular 
inspection of the Health Department be- 
gan, the regular district physicians being 
assigned to the work of examination and 
of issuing certificates. As a safeguard, 
two physicians were assigned to work to- 
gether, and the signature of each was re- 
quired to be appended to the certificate 
issued to the woman examined. The cer- 
tificate gave date of inspection and a full 
description of the person examined. The 
first week’s inspection sent 60 women to 
the hospital. Yet all of them had certifi- 
cates signed by legalized and actively 
practising physicians, stating that they 
were free from disease. 

“Under the new plan, a woman found 
diseased was immediately sent to the hos- 
pital and kept until discharged as free 
from disease in a contagious form. Wom- 


en found plying their vocation were ar- 
rested and sent to the hospital for exam- 
ination, If found diseased they were kept 
there, otherwise they were discharged, 
but a repetition of the offence meant a 
term in the workhouse—that, however, 
being altogether a police department and 
Police Court regulation. The defective 
feature of the new plan was found to be in 
the small pay received by the district physi- 
cians, The additional work took up a 
portion of their time so considerable that 
they were allowed to collect a fee of 50 
cents for each examination. 

“The number of women examined in 
houses is, at this time, approximately 
440. In addition to that number there 
are some 60 women living in private 
apartments who submit to examination, 
making a total of 500 examinations per 
week, A station is now established where 
these women can come on certain days of 
the week to be examined. 

“The adoption of the present system— 
not claimed to be perfect—together with 
the necessary cessation of the practice of 
leaving with the mistress of a house cer- 
tificates in blank to be filled out by her— 
brought out the first manifestation of out- 
side opposition to the plan. A suit was 
brought in the Court of Common Pleas by 
a taxpayer of the city, the ostensible ob- 
ject of which was to test the right of the 
Health Department te make the examina- 
tions. The real object was to bring about 
a return to the old methods under which 
disreputable physicians had profited by 
the sale of blank certificates. The tax- 
payer bringing the suit was a druggist. 
Tbe suit came up before Judge Spiegel, 
and was fully argued and decided in Jan- 
uary, 1902. The decision was a viciory 
for the city, embracing, therefore, the un- 
doubted right of the Health Department 
to adopt and to enforce reasonable rules 
and regulations, if not for the restriction 
of the social evil, for the restriction of the 
means of spreading disease, and, to that 
extent, conserving the health if not the 
morals of the city. 

“Under the legal definition of the 
rights of the city, as laid down by 
Judge Spiegel, the policy of the city of 
Cincinnati is not restriction or licensing 
of the social evil, but restriction of the 
spread of disease in the first instance, 
with the restriction of the evil as a possi- 
ble incident to the adopted regulations. 
Judge Spiegsl, however, while holding 
that the cost of the examinations and in- 
spection made by the Health Department 
were properly chargeable on the persons 
causing the unsanitary conditions, modi 
fied the adopted regulations to the extent 
of holding that the fees so collected must 
be paid into the general fund, but to that 
extent only. We are, therefore, working 
under the plan outlined by me, and with 
very fair results, an average of 12 patients 
being now sent to the hospital each week. 

“The regulation compelling the pay- 
ment of all hospital expenses attending 
the treatment of any infected inmate of a 
public house by the kéeper thereof, is a 
decided incentive to watchfulness, cleanli- 
ness, and health. The entire plan, how- 
ever, and the results from following it 
out are made possible by the entire har- 
mony between the Police and Health De- 
partments. 

‘‘The unfortunate fears the Police De 
partment as she fears no other power, and 
with that department supporting the 
Health Department, the plan results in 
careful inspections and examinations, with 
the added benefit of the dreaded authority 
of the police. To-day no woman can en- 
ter any public house without her presence 
being reported to the police. If she is 
without a proper certificate she is at once 
sent to the hospital for examination. In 
the beginning the mistresses were dis- 
posed to antagonize in every possible way 
the health regulations, but they now fully 
realize that their best, in fact, their only 
safety is in frank and full compliance 
with the regulations of the Police Depart- 
ment, 

‘*The entire scheme of regulation may be, 
practically, licensing, and there are some 
who insist that it is nothing else. But 
there is no half-way scheme practicable. 
The alternatives are plain—either close 
and regular surveillance and regulation by 
the Health and Police Departments, 
which means a practical recognition of 
the traffic which, if I may again use Judge 
Spiegel’s words, is vicious in itself; or a 
closing of the eyes of the municipality to 
it, letting it run wild; or we must attempt 
to break it up and suppress it. As to 
that alternative, all history and experi- 
ence show it to be an impossibility. 

‘*We have found, and it is but natural, 
that unfortunates strenuously object to 
examinations by the Health Department. 
The result has been to drive a number of 
women, most probably those who have the 
greatest right to dread the result of an ez- 
amination, into private apartments and 
private resorts in the attempt to escape the 
examinations. But in all attempts to 
regulate the social evil there must be 
faults, and the fault indicated is one 











which the departments of health and po. 
lice have good grounds for believing wij} 
be overcome in time.” 

(It is,hard to see these grounds, ‘A4}) 
history and experience’ show the con. 
trary. In Paris, after a centu-y of the 
severest regulation, Lecoeur, the chief of 
the police department charged with this 
work, and himself a warm advocate of the 
system, published a book in which he 
acknowledged that the police were only 
able to bring under medical surveillance 
about one-fifth of the public women of 
Paris, Mayor Fleischmann continues:) 

“Recently the Board of Health adopted 
a resolution providing for the appoint. 
ment of twenty additional district physi- 
cians, whose duty it will be to make ex. 
aminations regularly, and at specified 
times, under the direction of the Health 
Officer. The outlines of the plan are to 
be arrived at as occasion may demand, 
the fees to be collected (50 cents per ex. 
amination), to be paid into the city treas- 
ury, which collection finds its way back 
to the health fund for payment of the physi- 
cians’ salaries, 1t would be far preferable, 
it is freely admitted, if no fees were col- 
lected for the examination, and, if our 
work continues, some day that desired 
end may be reached. 

‘It is to be further admitted that the 
question of the issuance of certificates is 
serious and open to argument, but it is 
denied that the issuance of a certificate 
is, to any degree, a ‘compromise with 
crime.’ The certificate is a check the 
police and health departments have, and 
which no unfortunate dares to be with- 
out, for if a woman of that class is ar. 
rested on any charge whatever and has no 
certificate to produce in the Police Court, 
the severest penalty is sure to follow from 
tbat tribunal. 

“In a measure, this certificate may be 
considered a guarantee against the con- 
traction of disease, when in fact it is not 
a@ guarantee but merely a safeguard (!) 

‘In the work done the police depart- 
ment is the controlling influence, and 
without it the health department would 
be powerless. 

“If the regulations are followed strictly 
the mistress of the house is not molested 
by the police unless there is some open 
breach of the peace, and therein lies her 
safety, and, as a consequence, her protec- 
tion, These houses are quietly couduct- 
ed, and as a rule confined to certain re- 
stricted boundaries. They are not per- 
mitted to locate in any other portion of 
the city.”’ 

As to the quietness with which these 
places are conducted, Mayor Fleischmann 
went on to say that he had been urged to 
forbid music and liquor selling in them: 
“The argument is that the greater per- 
centage of men visit these houses to be 
entertained by music, by dancing, and by 
drinking—and that the rest follows. Aud 
it is held by some that cessation of music 
and drinking would so injure the busi- 
ness that they would be compelled to 
close up. But that which we are trying 
to enforce is the proper regulation and 
not the breaking up of these resorts.”’ 

Mayor Fleischmann ignored the self evi- 
dent fact that, when the government offi- 
cially undertakes to ‘‘safeguard’’ vice, the 
illusion of safety inevitably tends to en- 
courage young men to indulge in vice, 
He also ignored entirely the injustice of 
applying to profligate women compulsory 
medical measures that are not applied to 
profligate men, and the folly of trying to 
stamp out any kind of contagion by im- 
prisoning only the women affected by it, 
while the men similarly affected are al- 
lowed to go about freely and spread it. 
The only place where ‘‘regulation”’ is en- 
forced logically, from a hygienic point of 
view, is in Chile, where every man visit- 
ing one of the licensed houses is required 
to show a health certificate, as well as the 
women. 

Mayor Fleischmann appears also to be 
ignorant of the recent history of “regula- 
tion’’ in Europe, of its discontinuance by 
one country after another, and of the fact 
that at both the great international medi- 
cal Congresses held within the last few 
years to discuss the best way to prevent 
the spread of these maladies, it proved 
impossible to pass any resolution in favor 
of “regulation,”’ so general was the con- 
viction among the doctors that it had 
proved unsatisfactory and inefficacious. 

When Mayor Fleischmann had finished, 
a tall form arose in the hall, whom every- 
one recognized as Mayor “Golden Rule” 
Jones, of Toledo. Advancing up the aisle 
he levelled a finger at Mayor Fleischmann 
and said: 

‘‘An ideal city is possible, but the only 
way to get it is to make ideal men, You 
can never make ideal men by forcing them 
to give their sanction to a form of immo- 
rality which the voice of conscience, the 
word of God and the usages of society 
alike condemn as sin. When men are 
convinced that the same moral standard 
applies to them that we apply to women, 
the social evil will be eradicated. Until 
then all the laws and regulations which 
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we can make will be of no avail in the 
effort at purification.” 
Mayor Jones was heartily applauded. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


By invitation of the Newton Equal Suffrage 
League, the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Newtons, Oct 29 and 30. 

On the evening of Oct. 29 the Newton 
League will give a reception at the Hunne- 
well Club House in Newton for the officers 
of the State Association. Mayor Weeks of 
Newton and Hon. Samuel L Powers will 
make addresses, Mr. Blackwell will re- 
spond for the State Association, and Rev. 
Anna Shaw will answer questions. All 
members of the State Association and of the 
locals are invited. Those expecting to at- 
tend are especially requested to send word 
in advance to Mrs. Albert Carter, Highland 
Avenue, Newtonville. 

The sessions on Oct. 30 will be held in the 
Unitarian Church at West Newton. In the 
morning, the annual business meeting will 
begin at 10.30. Luncheon will be served in 
the parlors of the church at one, and, if there 
is time, will be followed by a short work 
conference. 

The afternoon session, beginning at three, 
will be open tothe public. The speakers are 
to be Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ League; 
Rev. Anna Shaw, and Hon. Gorham D. Gil- 
man. Mrs. Livermore will preside. 

Each auxiliary League of the State Asso- 
ciation will be entitled to the same number 
of delegates as at the last annual meeting. 

The Leagues are urged to appoint their 
delegates as soon as possible. 

Application for luncheon tickets, 50 cents 
each, may be sent, not later than Oct. 27, to 
Mrs. John Bellamy, 133 Webster St, West 
Newton, and should be accompanied by the 
money and by a return postage stamp. The 
Committee suggests that when possible the 
Leagues should decide how many tickets 
they will need and send one order for the 
whole number. 

For the Committee on Meetings, 

Maup M. N. Park, Chairman. 


PARTICULARS OF THE MEETING, 

Notice that the reception on Thursday 
evening will be in the Hunnewell Club 
House at Newton; the morning and after- 
noon meetings on Friday in the Unitarian 
Church at West Newton. 

TRAINS AND ELECTRICS, 

Both Newton and West Newton are 
easily reached by steam and by electrics. 

Steam trains for Newton leave the South 
Station, Boston, at 7.03, 7.30 and 8.03 
P, M.; leave Trinity Place four minutes 
later. 


Steam trains for West Newton leave 
the South Station at 10.02, 10.36, 10.50, 
11.15, 11.20, and 11.40 A. M., and 12.03, 
12.30, 1.02, 1.15, 1.82, 2.03, and 2.30 P. M.; 
leave Trinity Place four minutes later. 

Subway and Boylston Street electrics 
for Newton pass about every five minutes. 
Take any car marked Newton (not New- 
ton Boulevard). To reach West Newton, 
take any electric in Newton marked West 
Newton. West Newton is reached also by 
electrics from the North, West, and South. 

The Hunnewell Club House is about five 
minutes’ walk from the Newton station. 
Should the weather prove unfavorable 
Thursday evening, barges and carriages 
will be in waiting at the station. 

The Unitarian Church is very near the 
West Newton station, and within easy 
walking distance in any weather. 


PROGRAM, 

The program at the Business Meeting 
on Friday morning will be: 

Report of chairman of State Board of 
Directors, Miss Blackwell. 

Report of treasurer, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, 

Reports of Standing Committees: Or- 
ganization, Mrs. Page; School Suffrage, 
Mrs. Boland; Meetings, Mrs. Park; Liter- 
ature and Printing, Miss Blackwell; Fi- 
nance, Miss Allen; Legislation, Mr. Page; 
Enrolment, Mrs. Doane. 

Resolutions. 

Election of Officers. 

Plan of Work. 

Reports of County Conferences, 

Reports of Leagues not included in 
County Conferences. 


This morning business meeting will be 
Open to all members of the State and local 
suffrage associations, but not to reporters 
or to the public. 


WORK CONFERENCE. 
At the Work Conference, the subjec} 
for discussion will be “The Relation of 
Local Leagues to the State Association.” 
There will be three short papers, on ‘‘The 
Relation between the Local Leagues and 
the State Association.’’ Miss Turner will 
8peak of the misapprehensions that some- 
times arise; Mrs. Boland will present the 
question from the point of view of the 
League, and Miss Blackwell from that of 
the State Association, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Addresses by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Rey, Anna H. Shaw, and others. 


A limited number of tickets for the 





luncheon at the annual meeting can be 
had from Miss Turner, 6 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 

A business session of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania W. 8. A. will be 
held at the Guild House, 1227 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 7, at 10 A. M. 

A banquet will be given in the New Cen- 
tury Drawing Room, 124 8. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 7, at 7 P. M., to Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and the officers of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation. Subscription $200. Members desir 
ing to attend the banquet should send names 
and money to Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, Cor. 
Sec’y, .Chester, Pa., not later than Nov. 1. 
Tickets will be sent to subscribers on receipt 
of address. L. L. BLANKENBURG, 

President Penn. W. 8. A 
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“POST UP.” 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I wonder if all suffragists suffer often, 
as do I, with ‘that tired feeling,’’ when 
some wearer of bifurcated garments gra- 
ciously observes, ‘“‘Oh, if all women were 
as well posted on such matters as you are, 
there would be no objection tu their vot- 
ing.”’ Are all men so conspicuous for 
wisdom as to make it necessary to cast 
this slur on women? 

Yet one does wish that the “‘sisteren’’ 
had more concrete notions about the nu- 
merous problems of practica] politics de- 
veloped by our complex modern life; 
problems so different in detail from the 
simple principles sufficient for our fathers. 

‘New occasions teach new duties,” 
with which we must become familiar, or 
be put to shame. For ‘time makes an- 
cient good uncouth,” 

A brilliant young advocate of equal 
rights was complaining that she could not 
vote with her husband, when I asked her 
frankly, ‘‘If you could vote this fall, how 
much do you know about these things?”’ 
After a moment of blank silence, she an- 
swered, cheerfully: ‘If I could vote, I 
would get posted.’’ Just as she might 
have said, ‘‘When it is cold, I will get a 
jacket.”’ 

But political opinions, to be valuable, 
should not be gotten ready-made. It is 
none too soon for every woman to begin 
carefully putting together the two and 
twos which will sum up in intelligent 
opinions, 

Are men so particular? Not generally. 
But we expect to be wiser than the men, 

There is one popular reform about 
whose merits we should be especially 
well informed, as it would make possible 
all others. This is Direct Legislation 
through the Optional Referendum and In- 
itiative. The first gives the people the 
veto power over the acts of their repre- 
sentatives; the second is our constitu- 
tional right of petition made legally effec- 
tive. 

They are w part of the constitution in 
most labor organizations; keeping the 
leaders amenable to the rank and file. 
They are found in some form in all our 
States; but a constitutional amendment 
should be enacted to extend their scope. 
The value of this form of legislation can 
be judged not only by its many warm 
friends among political economists and 
statesmen, but still more by the deter- 
mined opposition it encounters from 
spoilsmen. 

Under our present system of ring rule 
within two dominant political parties, 
many good men decline to vote lest they 
become participes criminis. Direct Legis- 
lation relieves such. The Initiative makes 
it possible to propose and pass good laws, 
irrespective of party; while the Referen- 
dum, by which vicious legislation can be 
vetoed, discourages the use of ‘‘boodle,”’ 
as the ‘‘boss’”’ might prove unable to ‘‘de- 
liver the goods.”’ 

It is said that no class of people have 
received the suffrage on account of their 
demands, but it has always been extended 
by some political party in order to perpet- 
uate its power. Unless the old parties* 
make haste, we may be enfranchised soon 
by the Socialists, who stand for both Di- 
rect Legislation and equal rights for the 
sexes in all things. 

It is none too soon for us prospective 
voters to prepare ourselves properly for 
the performance of this new duty. 

KATHARINE VROOMAN KING. 

McKenzie, N. D. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





HENRIETTA L, T. WOLCOTT. 


Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, of Dedham, 
Mass., died at Brookline, Mass., Oct. 8, 
aged seventy-eight years. She leaves 
three children, Mr. Charles W. Wolcott 
and Mrs. M. Gardner Boyd of Dedham, 
and Dr. Grace Wolcott of Boston. 

The death of Mrs. Wolcott removes a 
valued member from the ranks of women 
actively engaged in public service. She 
was well endowed with judgment and 
with executive ability, to which were add- 





ed earnest sympathy with human suffering 
and misfortune, and a determined resist- 
ance to every form of injustice and op- 
pression. She has filled acceptably vari- 
ous positions of trust and responsibility, 
among others that of treasurer of the New 
England Women’s Club and of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, 
commonly spoken of as A. A. W. Asan 
officer of the Society f »r the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, she has rendered im- 
portant service to the sacred cause of 
childhood. Those who worked with her 
in A. A. W. can especially testify to her 
tact and efficiency. She was much inter- 
ested in scientific research, and was a 
member of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and a con- 
stant attendant upon its sessions. She 
had a keen sense of the duties of women 


in regard to the public welfare, while in | 


her family relations she was most faithful 
and affectionate. She had travelled wide- 
ly, and had in all parts of this country 
friends who will deeply and sincerely 
mourn her loss. JULIA WARD Howe, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Ernest Linden Waitt has a lecture, 
‘Incidents from a Reporter's Note-Book,”’ 
which he geuerously offers to give before 
any of the Suffrage Leagues, for his ex- 
penses only. Mr. Waitt may be addressed 
in care of the Boston Herald. 


Mrs, Donnett, the American wife of 
an English army officer on service in India, 
has lately shot the biggest tiger ever 
killed in that country of big game. He 
measured ten feet eight inches in length, 
had a perfect cvuat, and teeth two inches 
long. It took sixteen men to carry him 
to camp. 

Ernest Seton Thompson will contribute 
to the Century a series of articles which 
he calls ‘Fable and Wood-Myth,”’ con- 
sisting of a number of quaint and suggest- 
ive little sketches reminding the reader 
somewhat of EZsop’s Fables. Mr. Thomp- 
son has the advantage of AJsop in that he 
can illustrate his own work. 


Mrs. Izetta George, secretary of the 
Denver Charity Organization, is showing 
the clubwomen of her city just what is 
being done by the charities. She gives a 
talk at a club meeting, illustrated by 
stereopticon views of the different insti- 
tutions, both indoors and out, and tells 
what they aim to do and what they need 
to carry on their work. 


Miss Flora Zabel, a beautiful and popu- 
lar actress in comic opera, who has been 
singing at the Tremont Theatre in this 
city, isan Armenian girl, and the daugh- 
ter of a minister. When she was eighteen, 
her father put pressure upon her to marry 
aman whom she disliked. She refused, 
and went upon the stage, preferring to 
earn her living by her own labor. 

The Greek play, ‘‘Ajax,”’ is to be pre- 
sented for the first time in America by 
native Greeks, nnder the management of 
Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, for the benefit 
of Hull House, Chicago. There will be 
six performances early in December, and 
tickets are already being engaged. Greek 
teachers and professors from different 
parts of the country are planning to at- 
attend. The music is by Wyllis Kent, a 
pupil of McDowell. It is eagerly learned 
by the Greeks, who appreciate its close 
relation to their own music. 


All persons expecting to attend the re- 
ception offered by the Newtou League to 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 29, in the Hunnewell Club 
House at Newton, are urged to write 
without delay to Mrs. Albert Carter, 
Highland ‘Avenue, Newtonville. We all 
know by experience how inconvenient it 
is not to be able to tell beforehand for 
how many guests to provide refreshments. 
Letus not leave our hospitable friends in 
Newton in this uncomfortable uncer- 
tainty. 

The Chautauquan’s plan for an ‘*Ameri- 
can Year’’ of reading, groups the contents 
of the magazine around the main theme 
of the ‘‘Racial Composition of the Ameri- 
can People.’’ In succession this series 
will treat ‘‘Race and Democracy,’ ‘'Co- 
lonial Race Elements,” ‘‘The Negro,” 
‘Immigration During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ “Industry,’’ “Social Problems,’’ 
‘Religion and Politics,’’ and ‘‘Amalgama- 
tion and Assimilation.’’ The Chautau 
quan is now published at Springfield, O. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 











We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


National Convention—Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904. 
Maine, Auburn, Oct, 28-30. 

Wisconsin, Platteville, Oct, 28, 29, 30. 

Massachusetts, Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 

Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 

Kentucky, Covington, Nov. 11 and 12. 

New Hampshire, Milford, Nov. 18 and 19. 

California, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Kansas, Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. 

Michigan, Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12, 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


The majority of the Headquarters force was engaged with the Ohio State Conven 
tion at Sandusky the week ending Oct. 17, and as the copy for this Column must go 
to the JoURNAL a week before it is published, the news will be largely news from the 
State Convention. And why not? You have been glad to hear from Minnesota, from 
Illinois, from Nebraska, from lowa, and surely some of you are as much interested 
in Ohio. 








Miss Shaw was with us the night of the 16th. She tells us that all of the conven- 
tions before mentioned (and she has attended each) have been very good. She is look- 
ing forward with great pleasure to entertaining the Business Committee at her home 
early in November. 


We took with us 500 of our blue stamps and 100 of the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
souvenirs. All of the stamps were sold, and nearly all the souvenirs, The latter 
were much admired. 

The WoMAN’s JoURNAL and Progress were also advertised, and a gratifying num- 
ber of subscriptions taken. 





The Sandusky newspapers gave most extended and complete reports of our meet- 
ings. The editors of the Register, Mr. I. F. Mack and Mr. John T, Mack, were both 
on our program, the former speaking the first night and the latter the second. Their 
splendid newspaper is for woman suffrage first, last, and all the time. The Star, one 
of the evening papers, gave us a whole column and a half of editorial endorsement. 





The most popular Roman Catholic priest in the city offered prayer the first night 
—the first time in our history that a clergyman of this church has spoken at one of 
our Ohio meetings. We were all pleased to have Rev. Father J seph Widman with 
us. Senator Judson gave a thoughtful paper on ‘The Responsibility of Citizenship.” 

Our dear Marie Jenney Howe was our principal speaker the first evening, and she 
charmed everybody. Weare happy to have her in Ohio. 





The political speaker is abroad in the land, and we encountered him at Sandusky 
in no less a personage than the Hon, Tom Johnson, Mr. Johnson was the first speaker 
at his big tent meeting, and then he slipped away, leaving Mr. John H. Clarke, Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the United States Senate, to take care of his crowd, and he came 
over to the Chamber of Commerce Hall to see how our Convention was getting on. 
Unfortunately our meeting had just adjourned, so Mr. Johnson did not have the 
pleasure of hearing Mrs. Howe, nor did we have the pleasure of introducing him to 
the Convention. He stayed a short time, however, and chatted with the delegates 
who crowded about him, and one of our enterprising women doctors gave him ‘‘some- 
thing for his voice,’ May it act like a charm! 





One of the pleasantest features of the meetings was the music, by the Fox Sisters 
Orchestra. These sisters are really ‘‘sisters,’’ and there are six of them. The mother, 
who is the conductor, told us that she had other children at home. It was suggested 
that here was a family to delight President Roosevelt. Their music was really excel- 
lent, aud we predict for these young artists a bright future, 


Miss Florence Cronise, of Tiffin, the second woman to be admitted to the bar in 
Ohio, was with us. Miss Cronise has practised law for thirty years. Her sister, Nettie 
Cronise, was Ohio’s first woman lawyer. At first the sisters were business partners, 
but when Miss Nettie married Mr. Lutz, she became his law partner as well as his 
life partner. 





Miss Grace H. Ballantyne, who has lately come to Cleveland from Des Moines, Ia., 
gave a thoughtful paper. Miss Ballantyne also is a lawyer, and we trust her success 
as the years go by may become as great as has that of Miss Cronise. 


Our meeting the second evening was held in Library Hall. The beautiful library 
building was given to Sandusky by its women. They formed an association, finally 
secured some assistance from Mr. Carnegie, and after they got their building and 
their books, they kept the management in their own hands. All the trustees are 


women. The success of the Library Association is largely due to the efforts of Mrs. 
John T. Mack, one of ‘‘our Macks.” Mrs. J. O. Moss is the President of this Associ- 
ation. 


A report of the day sessions and the business of the Convention will appear else- 
where in the JOURNAL next week. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 




















MISS M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont Street, 


Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glacé Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 

Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 











+ _ a 





The California Ladies’ Maguzine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 
in every city. They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 
magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. It is the most attract- 
ive magazine in the market. Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
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TEMPTED. 
BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
Yes, I know what you say: 
Since it cannot be soul to soul, 
Be it flesh to flesh, as it may; 
But is earth the whole? 


Shall a man betray the Past 

For al! Earth gives? 

“Bat the Past is dead?”’ 
It is all that lives. 


At last, 


Which were the nobler goal— 
To snatch at the moment's bliss, 
Or to swear [ will keep my soul 
Clean for her kiss? 





THE WORLD'S WAY. 





He wrote 
His soul 
Into 

A book. 


The world 
Refused 
To turn 
And look. 


He made 
His faith 
Into 

A rhyme. 


And still 
The world 
Could spare 
No time. 


But on 

The day 
When, dumb 
And dazed, 


Despair- 
Condemned, 
And blind 
And crazed, 


By means 
Most weird 
His life 
He took, 


Behold, 
The world 
Bought out 
His book! 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


THE HUNT. 


BY MERCY E. BAKER. 








Oughn! Oughn! The hounds are away, 

They are out and abroad on the dunes to-day: 

And the crows are still, 

On the tree by the hill; 

And the wild cat shrinks, and cowers, and 
blinks, 

And peers through the woven pine boughs’ 
chinks; 

And the black snake slides, and slips, and 
glides 

From the hot south slope where he suns his 
sides; 

And the blue jay hushes his peevisb note, 

And the catbird’s warble dies in his throat, 

As he darts to a snug oak spray. 

But the fox,—the fox is stealing away, 

Silent and swift, 

Just an ear tollift, 

For the sound of the distant bay; 

Noiseless and fast as the sea-fog drifts 

Through the winding dunes, when the shore 
wind shifts; 

By bog, and thicket, and path he creeps, 

And over the fallen log he leaps; 

Bold in the blow-hole his eye has scanned— 

For he knows the way of the wind-heaved 
land— 

His quick feet dimple the tawny sand; 

By the Deep Bog ditch and along the ridge, 

Where a cat may cross on the grapevine 
bridge, 

—Over the ridge, and he dives at last, 

Safe and fast, 

In his burrow deep, 

On the northern steep, 

Under the dune, 

Where no August noon 

Can crumble the wall away ;— 

Where the first frost catches 

The ivy patches, 

And the woodbine reaches its blazing lines, 

Wreathing the stems of the leaning pines, 

And biding the lichens gray: 

While the Horseneck lies in a mute surprise, 

Waiting and wise, till the tumult dies ; 

For the hounds are abroad to-day. 

— October Critic. 





—_——- 


Monnie Preston's Day. 


It was a perfect fall day. 
in the hal! door looking out. 

“I do think October is a lovely, perfect 
month,” she thought. “It is such a beau- 
tiful day, I would like to spend it in @ 
beautiful way. I might write some ‘Shut 
In’ letters this morning, and I’ll do my 
best to have them as bright and bracing 
and inspiring as this splendid day is. 
Then this afternoon I will go up to the 
Old Ladies’ Home and sing to them. I’ve 
been selfish about it lately; it has been 


Monnie stood 


such beautiful weather that I've wanted | 


to be out all the time.”’ 

Monnie had been flying about industri- 
ously all the time she had been thinking, 
and had her room all put to rights. 

**]°}1 just ran down-stairs a minute and 
see what mamma is doing, and then I'll 
be ready to write.”’ 

Monnie found her mother holding an 


open note in her hand, and looking much 
perplexed. 

“What is it, 
quick!’ 

‘Mrs. Clarke’s baby died last night, and 
she has sent to see if I will come to her at 
once. Of course I would, but the grapes 
must be attended to this morning, and 
Nora knows nothing about preserving 
them. I do not see how I can go until 
afternoon, any way.”’ 

Monnie’s bright face clouded just a lit- 
tle; her own plan for the morning was 
much more to her mind than spending it 
in the kitchen with Nora. But then 
mamma ought to go to poor Mrs, Clarke. 
Monnie thought it all out in a twivkling. 

‘You must go this morning,’’ she said 
to her mother. *You may say that I 
know no more about the grape business 
than Nora, but just give me the main 
points, and if I don’t make a success of 
the preserves I'll eat them all myself, as 
Tom promises of his cooking. Seriously, 
mamma, you must go; I'll do my best, 
and I know Nora will.”’ 

So Mrs. Preston went on her errand of 
mercy, and Monnie, donning a big apron, 
made her way to the kitchen. 

It seemed to her that Nora looked even 
duller and more uninteresting than usual, 

“I wonder what she thinks about all 
the time,’’ mused Monnie, as she went 
deftly to work. ‘I can’t imagine, unless 
it’s about washing dishes and mopping 
floors. She certainly spends the greater 
part of her life at such work. I don’t 
know that I wonder much at her looking 
so dull, I guess I should, if I hadn’t any 
more pleasure in life than she bas. | wish 
I could interest her in something this 
morning.”’ 

So while they worked Monnie chatted 
away as brightly and entertainingly as she 
knew how, and Nora’s heavy face really 
lightened up considerably. 

‘‘And shure,”’ she said, as she put away 
the last jar, ‘‘the morning has been no 
time at all.’’ 

“That depends,’”’ thought Monnie, a 
little wearily, as she went up-stairs to 
freshen up for dinuer, ‘Half of my beau- 
tiful day has gone to waste. I must make 
the best of the afternoon.”’ 

After dinner, when Monnie was looking 
over her music, selecting what she would 
sing, the bell rang, and there was Cora 
Sprague. Cora was in the same Sunday- 
schoo! class as Monnie, but their lives 
were very different, for Cora worked in 
one of the mills, 

“I just stopped to see if you could 
show me that crochet stitch, We had a 
half-holiday, and I thought if I could 
learn, perhaps I could crochet a shawl for 
my mother’s Cbristmas.”’ 

**O dear!’ thought Monnie, “if she only 
could have come some other day!”’ 

But then she didn’t, and Monnie had a 
way of doing whatever was put plainly in 
her way cheerfully and thoroughly; so 
presently Cora was deep in the mysteries 
of crochet. If Monnie could have seen 
into Cora’s thoughts, she would bave been 
touched to see how delightedly she was 
planning some simple little Christmas 
gifts for the dear ones at home from the 
hints Monnie was giving her. 

“It will be the loveliest Christmas I 
ever knew,” thought Cora, ‘if I can make 
something pretty for them all. Of course 
I never could afford to buy things like 
these, but now she has shown me how, I 
| can make them quite cheap.”’ 
| “OQ mamma!”’ said Monnie that night, 
| half smiling through a little mist of tears, 
| *I wanted to have a beautiful day, I truly 
| meant to, but these little things came up, 
and it’s all gone to waste—even this even- 
ing, for I’ve been playing games and sing- 
ing college songs for Tom and some of his 
friends.”’ 

‘‘But why do you call it wasted?’’ asked 
Mrs. Preston. 

“Oh, there’s nothing very beautiful in 
preserving, and teaching crochet stitches, 
and singing college songs.”’ 

“Why not, if they were bits of work the 
| Master wanted done?”’ 
| O mamma, they couldn’t have been!’’ 
exclaimed Monnie. 
| ‘But, Monnie, I think they were,’’ an- 
| swered Mrs. Preston. “Nothing happens 

to us by chance. And then, how can we 
tell whether an act is small or great? The 
| whole current of a life may be changed by 
some seemingly insignificant act, Cannot 
you be content if you have tried to do 
faithfully what your hand found to do?” 

“Why, yes, mamma, only it does not 
seem possible that it can really have been 
of any use.”’ 

“It has been no time at all since I got 
up,” thought Nora, as she put out her 
light, “for thinking of the stories Miss 
Monnie told. I'll be remembering them 
to tell to Tim on Sunday; thin he can be 
| thinking of ‘em all the week whin the 
| mother is off to work aud he alone on the 
| bed, poor boy!”’ 

**I do think Monnie Preston is just the 
' best Christian I know,’’ Cora Sprague was 
' thinking at about the same time. ‘She is 
| always so kind and cheery and willing. I 
' wish I could be just like her—and I’m go- 


mamma? Do tell me, 








ing to try to be, I can’t be rich and Beau- 
tiful as she is, of course, but I can be kind 
and cheery, if I am poor, and there are 
girls below me just as I am below her. 
I'l} try to be to them what she is to me.”’ 

“It was real jolly up to Tom’s to-night,” 
thought Jack Dunning. “I'll go up again 
before long. Tom’s sister is a regular 
daisy! I'd be another fellow if I had a 
sister like her. I’d like to be good for 
mother’s sake, but it’s hard work now 
she’s gone. I'll go up to Tom’s again 
pretty quick. I feel better for seeing 
Tom’s sister, somehow.”’ 

Was Monnie’s day wasted?—Our Youth. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Grace Chapel, the Unitarian church at 
Green Harbor, Mass., of which Rev. Mrs. 
Mary Treffarn Whitney is pastor, has just 
dedicated a new and commodious parish 
house for various religious avd social 
uses. Mrs, Whitney for several years re- 
sided in Boston and vicinity, and was 
active in the promotion of the work of 
the Massachusetts Moral Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Rev. Martha E. Curry, pastor of the 
Pentecostal Church of Cliftondale, Mass., 
was ordained in January, 1902, in the 
Wesley Church at Lowell, to preach in 
any aod all churches of that sect. Her 
first call was to the Holiness Evangelical 
Church of Chelsea, where she met with 
extraordinary success. She has engaged 
extensively in evangelical work in New 
York, Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. Twelve years ayo, at the age of 
twenty-four, the conviction came to her 
that she was called to preach. She was 
then working in a Stoneham shoe factory, 
where she had been employed for several 
years. She began preparing herself for 
the ministry, studying, and preaching as 
an evangelist, meanwhile continuing her 
labors in the shoe factory for nearly six 
years as a means of self-support. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker and her 
husband were recently referred to as in 
England representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association, This was an error. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crocker are both of them 
Universalist preachers. 





A DENVER WOMAN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The woman who comes back from one 
of the enfranchised States to visit her old 
home generally does some missionary 
work for equal suffrage. The New Castle 
(Pa.) News of Sept. 28 says: 

‘*New Castle has had in her midst the 
past few days a full-fledged woman citi- 
zen; a woman who, unlike those of Penn- 
sylvania and most other Eastern States, is 
not classed with lunatics, minors, and 
criminals, but has all the rights of citizen- 
ship. Mrs. Alma Gilfillan, a native and 
for most of her life a resident of East- 
brook, Lawrence County, is now a citizen 
of Denver, Col., and is in this vicinity on 
a visit to her old home. 

‘Being a resident of Colorado, Mrs, 
Gilfillan has the right to vote, and that 
prerogative she exercises. To all appear- 
ances there is no change in her for the 
worse. As she passes down the street, 
rosy-cheeked, with her sweet, gentle voice 
and mild, benignant countenance, not a 
womanly attribute seems missing. She 
looks just as hundreds of other refined 
Christian women do who have not yet 
been so masculine as to vote. 

“The statement is frequently made that 
women do not wish to vote. Mrs. Gilfil- 
lan comes from a State where women 
have the ballot, and is, perhaps, better 
authority on the subject than persons 
who have never been within the boundary 
lines of the State, who express such 
opinions. 

‘According to Mrs. Gilfillan, women 
take a very active interest in politics in 
Colorado, regarding the exercise of the 
right of suffrage as a sacred duty as well 
as a privilege. At a public meeting in 
New Castle a few days ago, she was invit- 
ed to say something on women’s partici- 
pation in politics, and did so by giving an 
instance showing how women were mak- 
ing their influence and their votes count 
in the State in which she now makes her 
home. She said: 

‘**People say to me, ‘*Well, what have 
the women done in Colorado to make 
things better, now that they can vote?’’ 
It is true we have not dove a great deal 
yet; we have only had the ballut a short 
time, and have yet much to learn concern- 
ing its use. But the State has already 
felt the power of its women voters. To 
give a single instance, and there are many 
similar ones: The Young Men’s Republi- 
can Ulub of Denver came out strong for a 
certain man fora very important office in 
the State. The Women’s Republican 
Club, for men and women have their sep- 
arate political organizations, had previ- 
ously announced that they would not sup- 
port him, as he was a man of immoral 
character, and had so notified the men 


| Republicans. Nevertheless the men, 
thinking, of course, that the women 
would not go against their party, re- 
fused to withdraw his name, and ignored 
the protests of the women. The election 
came, and Senator was defeated, 
as acknowledged by all, owing to the 
efforts of the women, who refused to vote 
for a man of such character.’ ”’ 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 
CaicaGo, ILL., Oct. 12, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

The annual convention of the Illinois E. 
S. A. was held in Joliet, Oct. Sand 9. In 
attendance of delegates and visitors, it 
was superior to the conventions held dur- 
ing the last two or three years, and so 
was a cause of thankfulness. 

The president’s address, given by Rev. 
Kate Hughes, of Table Grove, was an able 
document, and was received with hearty 
applause. The books of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Darrow Olson, showed tbat 
over $400 had been given for State work 
during the past year. 

The secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Hawley 
Everett, of Highland Park, and Miss Grace 
Nichols, of Chicago, were in constant 
service and attendance throughout. Such 
young women coming into the work, 
college-bred, high in social circles, gen- 
erous and tactful, are noteworthy help in 
our recent work. 

The report of the chairman of press 
work, Mrs. Iva G. Wooden, showed that 
160 papers outside of Chicago were sup- 
plied weekly with suffrage items. She 
read many appreciative responses from 
editors who are receiving press articles, 

Mrs. Eva Munson Smith, of Springfield, 
chairman of medal contest work, argued 
earnestly on the necessity of training chil- 
dren early to speak suffrage speeches, and 
thus have their minds early turned toward 
the cause. 

Mrs. McCulloch, chairman of the legis- 
lative department, reported that more 
work had been done, more literature cir- 
culated, more letters written, and more 
outside organizations aroused to join in 
the work than during any previous ses- 
sion of the Legislature; that, as next year 
is not a legislative year, the work of the 
department would be limited to the pub- 
lication of a booklet, entitled ‘‘The Bench 
and Bar of Illinois for Equal Rights’’; 
that already there had been secured from 
one hundred and forty of the leading 
jurists of Illinois statements favorable to 
woman suffrage. The first edition of 10,- 
000 will soon be published, and the pro- 
fessional men and club women of the 
State will receive copies. 

We were happy in having representa- 
tives of several of our leading women’s 
organizations of Illinois: Mrs. Lorain J. 
Pitkins, Illinois department president of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps; Mrs. Minnie 
Watkins, State chairman of correspond- 
ence for the National Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Mrs. Emmy C. Evald, presi- 
dent of the International Lutheran Wo- 
man’s League; Mrs. Elmina Springer, 
president of the Woman’s Republican 
Clubs of Illinois; and Mrs. Williams, from 
the Iowa E. S. A., all brought greetings 
to our convention. The presidents of 
other organizations sent letters. 

Several interesting discussions occurred 
as to whether tax-paying and education 
should be qualifications for admitting 
women to the ballot. Mrs. Marietta Jones, 
Mrs. Corinne Brown, Mrs. Ida Wells Bar- 
nett, Miss Catharine Goggin, all of Chica- 
go, and Mrs. Hilliard of Ogden, Utah, 
took part in the discussion. Mrs. Jones’s 
paper on the relation between tax-paying 
and voting was the most careful presenta- 
tion of the subject I ever heard. An in- 
teresting paper by Miss D. Bedford Mul- 
len was well received. 

Rev. George McGinnis, son-in-law of 
our former leader, Senator Miles B. Cas- 
tle, addressed the convention. 

Lucy Stone’s life and work were appre- 
ciatively chronicled by Mrs. Clara P. 
Bourland, the honorary president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
our convention was highly honored by 
her presence. 

A unique part of the program was the 
banquet held in the parlors of the andito- 
rium, at which Mrs. Rena: Michaels Atchi- 
son, formerly dean of the Woman’s Col- 
lege at Evanston, was hostess. However, 
our attention was distracted from the veg- 
etarian dainties spread before us by most 
cordial words of greeting from the leaders 
of various local organizations, who rose 
one after the other to speak all through 
the banquet courses. 

Another unique feature was to have 
beeu one session devoted to addresses by 
former presidents, but all the former pres- 
idents, with one exception, were obliged 
to be absent on account of family sickness 
or personal indisposition. However, there 
was such a wealth of good things provid- 
ed for the program that the audience did 
not know what they had missed in not 











having the presence of those able leaders 
of former days. 

Our evening meetings were excellent, 
Mrs. Margaret Campbell was the first 
speaker Thursday evening, and won aj) 
hearts. Duriog the afternoon she repre. 
sented the WomAN’s JOURNAL, frequent- 
ly asking for subscriptions. We were 
grateful for the gift of JouRNALS sent to 
the convention. Mrs. Ella S. Stewart fol. 
lowed Mrs. Campbell, and made a most 
scholarly presentation of the suffrage ar. 
guments in her winning way. She is one 
of the youngest of our workers, but is 
already one of the ablest women on our 
platform. The closing address was by 
Rev. Olympia Brown, of Racine, Wis, 
The relations between the Wisconsin and 
Illinois Associations have for many years 
been very close, and she is always a wel- 
come speaker on our platform. Her 
amusing address, ‘‘Foxy Grandpa,” wag 
received with great interest. No matter 
what the title of her address, she never 
fails to rise to eloquent heights in depict- 
ing the possibilities of the development 
of the race when motherhood is enfran- 
chised, 

The last evening was devoted to the re- 
port of the committee on resvlutions, of 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Hawley Everett was 
chairman, and to the address by Rey, 
Anna H. Shaw. How hard this woman 
does work! She had been going about 
from one convention to another. She had 
gone from the platform of the Nebraska 
convention to the cars, travelled continu- 
ously, got off at Joliet into my arms, was 
speedily whirled to the place of meeting, 
took off her bonnet and went upon the 
platform. She made a magnificent ad- 
dress, and congratulations were showered 
upon us for having been able to secure 
her. We wish there were more of her, so 
that Illinois might oftener have her with 
us, 

We received over forty new members at 
the convention, and feel that we have a 
good start in Joliet. 

For the most part the old officers were 
reélected. Among those who are new 
are Mrs. Hannah Harwood of Joliet and 
Mrs. Ella S, Stewart of Chicago for first 
and second vice-presidents. 


CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOcH, 


From newspaper clippings sent by Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, we learn that the 
delicacies at the vegetarian banquet were 
from the Battle Creek Health Food Com- 
pany; that Dr. Marion K. Bowles presid- 
ed over the feast, and that ‘to all the wel- 
coming addresses Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, of Chicago, responded for the 
visiting suffragists. She was the dessert. 
She stormed the tables with her wit and 
eloquence.”’ 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 


The Illinois E. S. A., in annual conven- 
tion assembled, bases its demand for equal 
suffrage on the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; all political power 
inheres in the people. Women are peo- 
ple. Governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed. Wom- 
en are governed. Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny. Women are taxed. 
We affirm that intelligent suffrage is the 
watchword of progressive democracy, and 
that equal codperation of men and women 
is essential alike to a happy home, a re- 
fined society, an ideal church, and a dem- 
ocratic state; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the exten- 
sion during the past year of full national 
suffrage to all the women of Federated 
Australia, and in the fact that over one 
hundred thousand Australian women 
have registered to vote. We also rejoice 
over the granting to Kansas women of the 
right to vote on all bonds for public im- 
provements, 

That we congratulate New Hampshire 
on giving the largest proportional vote 
for equal suffrage ever cast in any New 
Englaod State, and Arizona on the pas- 
sage by both Houses ef her Legislature of 
a full suffrage biil which was defeated 
only by the veto of a Governor who was 
not elected by the people of the Territory. 

That tbe women of Illinois are as intel- 
ligent and virtuous as the women of Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and other countries where women are now 
voting without damage to the community 
or to their own health or morals; and 
that the men of Illinvis, who are the most 
chivalrous men in the world, should show 
their confidence in their mothers, daugh- 
ters, and wives by giving them the vote. 

That we continue to advocate and work 
for unrestricted suffrage for the women of 
Illinois on the same terms that it is grant- 
ed to men, and to that end will circulate 
literature, write articles for the press, 
work with the young, increase the num- 
ber of equal suffrage organizations and 
ask the codperation of other organiza- 
tions. 





NEBRASKA. 

The Nebraska W. 8S. A. held its 23d an- 
nual meeting on Oct. 6, 7, and 8, in Ne 
braska City. The large auditorium of 
the First M. E. Church was well filled. 
The vice-president, Mrs. Amanda J. Mar- 
ble, called the meeting to order. Rev. J- 
W. Scott, pastor of the church, offered 
prayer. Mayor Bartling gave the address 
of welcome for the city, Rev. Philip Graif 
for the church, Mrs. H. M. Pendleton for 
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the W. C. T. U., Judge Paul Jessen for 
the legal profession, Dr. M. Martha Mac 
Vean for the doctors, Mr. E. W. Clark for 
the labor organizations, Frank E. Helvey 
for the press, and Mrs. Gertrude B. Gan- 
son for the Suffrage Club. The State 
president, Mrs. Clara A. Young, respond- 
ed. In the course of her annual address 
she said: 

Bounded on the west as we are by the 
republics of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, that give full citizenship to all, 
irrespective of sex,—on the south by Kan- 
gas, that extends to her women the right 
of municipal suffrage, on the east by 
Iowa, with her more just laws governing 
the descent of property,—it can only bea 
question of time when Nebraska shall feel 
her pulses glow with the life-giving ele- 
ments of freedom that are wafted to her 
by every passing wind from off their 
cloud-capped peaks and sun-kissed prai- 
ries, until she, too, heralds to the whole 
world that her definition of true citizen- 
ship makes no distinction in regard to 
sex. 

The address was heartily applauded. A 
reception followed. 

Wednesday morning was given to re- 
ports, which were most encouraging. Al- 
most all the clubs reported an increase of 
membership and of interest. The after- 
noon was devoted to a conference on prop- 
erty rights, aod the details of the bill to 
be presented in the next Legislature were 
discussed. Hon. D. L. Johnson of Oma- 
ha spoke on ‘Intestate Succession of 
Property in Nebraska,’’ and summed it 
up by saying: ‘‘You see we men have pro- 
vided that if there is nobody else in the 
world for the property to descend to, 
then the women may have it.”’ 

Rev. Mary G. Andrews and others 
spoke, and Miss Gregg read letters from 
prominent attorneys and members of the 
Legislature giving their opinions as to the 
changes needed in the property law. 

In the evening an original poem, ‘A 
Resumé,’’ was read by Mrs. Isabel Richey 
of Plattsmouth. The chief address was 
by Miss Gail Laughlin. The Nebraska 
City Daily Tribune praises her in most 
glowing terms, and says in conclusion: 

For an hour and a half Miss Laughlin 
held her audience in rapt attention, 
swayed them at will, and the frequent and 
spontaneous outbursts of applause were a 
constant tribute to her eloquence, logic, 
and personal magnetism. 

The next morning an executive session 
was held, followed by a Work Conference 
presided over by Mrs. Marble. The for- 
mer officers were reélected: President, 
Mrs. Clara A. Young, Broken Bow; vice- 
president, Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, Table 
Rock; secretary, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Te- 
cumseh; treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Demps- 
ter, Omaha; recording secretary, Miss 
Nellie Taylor. 

A symposium followed on the results of 
equal suffrage where it prevails, one wo- 
man reporting for each enfranchised State 
or country; and a Question Box was con- 
ducted by Miss Laughlin. The Plan of 
Work adopted was so good that we give it 
entire, as a suggestion to other States: 

PLAN OF WORK. 

1. That agitation for property rights for 
women, whereby dower shall be abolished 
and the survivor shall receive a share of 
real estate in fee simple, be made the 
special work of the association the com. 
ing year. 

2. That each club aim to double its 
membership and to organize new clubs in 
the county in which it is located; and 
where two or more clubs exist in a coun- 
ty, a county organization be effected. 

3. That the Committee on Work before 
Large Assemblies be authorized to estab- 
lish headquarters at assemblies, picnics, 
reunions, etc., wherever practicable; that 
the enrolment work be presented at these 
gatherings, and that we secure Miss Gail 
Laughlin for the service of the Committee 
on Work before Large Assemblies next 
summer. 

4, That each club member be urged to 
secure at least ten names to the enrolment 
during the year. 

5. That suffrage contests be held as a 
method of propagandism, the readings to 
relate directly to woman suffrage. 

6. That each club secure an increased 
amount of literature for general distribu- 
tion, 

7. That effort be made to place works 
on woman suffrage in State and city 
libraries. 

8. That, inasmuch as woman’s enfran- 
chisement is primarily a moral question, 
we endeavor to secure hearings before re- 
ligious organizations. 

9. That we coéperate with the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Problems of the Nation- 
al Suffrage Association in its agitation 
against child labor in the United States, 
and in its effort to secure better condi- 
tions for wage-earning women, and thata 
special committee for this work be ap- 
pointed. 

10. That we endorse the Work of the 
Peace and Arbitration Committee of the 
National Council of Women, and pledge 
it our hearty codperation. 

ll. That we urge upon suffragists the 
support of the daily and weekly newspa- 





pers that give the broadest and most dig- 
nified recognition of woman’s work, re- 
gardless of political affiliations. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: 

That we rejoice in the interest manifested 
by the newly enfranchised women of Aus- 
tralia in their elections this year, recog- 
nizing that their activity refutes to the 
world the time-worn assumption that 
women do not desire the ballot. 

That we congratulate the women voters 
of Kansas on their recent victory at the 
elections in abolishing requirements made 
of women teachers in contracts that were 
not required of men. 

That we are gratified at the large in- 
crease in our membership during the year, 
and that our slogan forthe year 1904 shall 
be ‘‘Double the Membership.”’ 

That we recognize the significance of 
the awakening of the South to the woman 
suffrage idea, and bid a hearty ‘‘good 
speed”’ to the campaign just opening in 
this new field. 

Whereas: This is the tenth year of the 
experiment, as it is called, of woman suf- 
frage in Colorado, and 

Whereas, The event has proved that 
good women do vote in as great number 
as men, that the character of candidates 
has been raisedand polling places cleansed, 
and certain laws passed for the betterment 
of the conditions of women and children, 
and therefore of all, as a direct result of 
the votes of women, therefore 

Resolved, That we reiterate our confi- 
dence in the ultimate advantage of woman 
suffrage to the State and nation, and urge 
redoubled efforts toward securing it. 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. T. W. Leard, and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw spoke on ‘‘The Fate of Re- 
publics.”” The Daily Tribune says: 

For nearly two hours she held her audi- 
ence at will with wit, humor, pathos and 
sarcasm. From breathless silence to the 
roar of applause was but the turning of a 
hand. 

Fine music was interspersed through 
the convention. 

The opening meeting of the Omaha 
Equality Club, held at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association auditorium, was a 
celebration of the birthday of Lucy Stone, 

The program opened with quotations 
from the speeches of Lucy Stone, given by 
Miss Emma Powers, Mesdames Nettie 
Rhett, Jessie D. Jackson and G, W. Clark, 
Miss Fannie Nevins and Rev. Mary G, An- 
drews. 

A biography of Lucy Stone in three 
parts was given, as follows: ‘Her Girl- 
hood,’’ Miss Laura A. Gregg; ‘First Ef- 
forts for Rights of Women,’’ Miss Eunice 
Stebbins; ‘‘Work of Her Mature Years,’’ 
Miss Clara Mason. 

The Omaha Herald says: ‘At the close 
of the biography the president, Mrs. Geo. 
Tilden, paid a beautiful tribute to this 
remarkable woman. This _ biography 
sounds like a romance. It seems incred- 
ible that a woman could have endured so 
much with such fortitude, and yet we 
know that not only Lucy Stone but others 
fought these battles for us.’’ 

Mrs. Getty W. Drury spoke on ‘‘What 
the Women of the Present Owe to Lucy 
Stone and Hér Work.”’ 

The next birthday celebration will be 
that of Elizabeth Cady Stanton in No- 
vember. 
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(Continued.) 

Mrs. Alleman of Union Springs distrib- 
uted 50 school circulars, which roused the 
enemy to action as well as the friends. 
The board of education had become so 
corrupt that even the conservative peo- 
ple, who do not believe in woman suffrage, 
were convinced that there ought to be a 
woman on the board. There was a large 
school meeting. Seventy votes were cast, 
15 of these by women. A numberof wom. 
en, who were not eligible to vote, attended. 
Most of those who voted are opposed to 
woman suffrage. Miss Harriet L. Foley 
was elected trustee. She is a retired 
school teacher and will make an admira- 
ble official. 

At Churchville, writes Mrs. Stebbins, a 
woman of ability was nominated for trus- 
tee. A committee was appointed to can- 
vass the district in her interest. The 
vight of school meeting was rainy, but the 
vote was large, 182 in all, half of the num- 
ber being women, The woman was not 
elected, receiving 44 votes out of the 132. 
Perfect order prevailed, and it is evident 
that the attitude of both men and women 
has greatly changed in Churchville since 
the club was organized and the women 
began to vote. 


REPORTS FROM CLUBS. 


ALBANY.—Albany. We hear indirectly 
that the Club gained 10 new members at 
its meeting on the 24th, at the home of 
Miss Coley. Effort tells, even in conserv- 
ative Albany. We had time for a pleasant 
call upon Mrs. Thompson between trains 
on the way to Washington County. 

ALLEGANY.—Belmont. Mrs. Anderson 
sends a notice of the first meeting of the 
new Club at the home of Mrs. W. J. 
Hardy. Two other officers were chosen, 
a vice-president and a corresponding sec- 
retary. The club will study civics, using 
the civics cards as a guide. The full list 





of officers is: President, Mrs. J. E. Mid- 
daughb; vice-president, Mrs. W. J. Hardy; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Edward Potter; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. G. An- 
derson; treasurer, Mrs. Enos Shepard. 

Cayuea.—Sherwood. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw spoke on the evening of the 23d to 
a large audience. 

Union Springs. Mrs. Alleman, the pres- 
ident, reports a Lucy Stone meeting. Six- 
teen were present. There was a program 
taken from the Woman's JouRNAL, and 
souvenirs were distributed. The club has 
held regular monthly meetings through 
the summer. 

CHAUTAUQUA. — We have received a 
complete list of the county officers from 
Mrs. Prather. They are: President, Mrs. 
Martha F. Prather, Jamestown; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Agnes Williams, Kennedy; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Mattie Young, 
Fluvanna; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Eloise Ely, Kennedy; treasurer, Mrs. Ma- 
rietta Rhodes, 1031 North Main Street, 
Jamestown. 

Chautauqua, It 
from Mrs. Beaujean, the president, of a 
meeting of the new club. The attend- 
ance was good and new members were re- 
ceived. Six of the Jamestown Club were 
present, which was a great help. Mrs. 
Prather, the county president, came the 
next day. ‘We will try and get all the 
new members we can and sustain the club. 
We were greatly encouraged by the meet- 
ing.’ These are Mrs. Beaujean’s closing 
words, They sound like success. 

Er1£.—Mrs, Williams, the president of 
the Buffalo Club, writes of a celebration 
of Lucy Stone day at Hamburg. Mrs. 
Kendall, the county president, invited all 
the clubs to a basket picnic at her home. 
“The hostess dispensed coffee and salad 
with charming grace. Many of the clubs 
were represented. Eleven went from Buf- 
falo. After luncheon, all gathered in a 
circle under the trees, Sketches were 
given of Lucy Stone’s life and the differ- 
ent clubs reported their work.”’ 

Buffalo has 80 paid members, 

Kines.—The Bedford League held its 
regular business meeting on the evening 
of the 2ist, at the home of Mrs. Frank 
Washbourne. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed the business, The League 
is making preparations for a fair to raise 
money for the work. All friends through- 
out the State are invited to send articles 
to the president, Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Per- 
kins, 1161 Fulton St., Brooklyn. Such an 
effort deserves our support. Let us each 
give something, either a fancy article that 
we can make ourselves, a jar of canned 
fruit or jelly or anything else that will 
sell. Mrs. Perkins says that anything will 
be acceptable. It will bea pleasure to co- 
operate with our Bedford League friends. 

Monror.—Churchville. Mrs, Stebbins 
sends an admirable report of the Club’s 
annual reception held on the evening of 
the 9th, at the home of Mrs. Louise B. 
Perry. The guests of the Club were Miss 
Mary S. Authony of Rochester, Prof. Frank 
Kelsey and Mrs. Kelsey of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Mrs. Hattie Kelsey Fay of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Dr. Ezra and Dr. Marion Pot- 
ter of Rochester and the ladies of the W. 
C.T. U. The house was profusely deco- 
rated. An address of welcome was given 
by the president, Mrs. Venephe Wilson, 
a response by Mrs. Sara S. Hughes. Re- 
marks were made upon Lucy Stone’s work 
by Mary 8S. Anthony. Mrs, Fay, Mrs. 
Stebbins and Mrs. Kelsey also spoke. Re- 
freshments were then served to 120 guests. 

After many years of most untiring ser- 
vice, Mrs. Stebbins is able to give up the 
presidency to capable hands. The new 
officers are: Honorary president, Mrs. 
Martha J. H, Stebbins; president, Mrs. 
Venephe Wilson; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Louise Perry, Miss Lilly Ide, Mrs. J. K. 
Warren; rec. sec., Mrs. Minnie Parnell: 
cor. sec., Mrs. Inez Potter; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. K. W. Warren; auditors, Mrs. M. 
J. H. Stebbins and Mrs. C. B. Ireland. An 
attractive folder program has been issued 
for the fortnightly meetings. It includes 
literary subjects, Women in Agriculture, 
How Women can best Serve their Coun- 
try, and Representative Women of the 
19th Century. 

ONONDAGA.—Syracuse. The Club will 
open its meetings on the 3d Wednesday of 
October with a reception to which all the 
clubs in the county will be invited. It 
will be held at the home of the president, 
Miss Katherine Wilkinson. A public lec- 
ture will be given by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt on the evening of the 24th, un- 
der the auspices of the Club, The lecture 
will be free. 

WASHINGTON.—North Easton, A very 
successful lawn party and dance was given 
by the Club at the home of one of its 
members. Refreshments were served, and 
the young folks had a fine time dancing. 
Nearly twenty dollars was realized. The 
treasury is so full it seems on the point of 
running over! 

Wyomine.—Gainesville. The Club re- 
cently gave a lawn party at the home of 
Miss Inez Sherman near Castile. There 
were over 30 invited guests. The day 
was perfect. Tables were spread under 


is cheering to hear | 


the trees and loaded with tempting viands. 
Various games and contests of athletic 
skill were participated in after the repast. 
The bean-bag contest was decided in favor 
of Mrs. John Skiff’s side. Several were 
present from Castile. All pronounced the 
| party @ great success. 
DELEGATE REPRESENTATION, 

Every county club is entitled to send 
three delegates-at-large to the State con- 
vention besides its president, who is an 
| ex-officio delegate. 
| Every tocal club is entitled to one dele- 
| gate, no matter what its membership. 
Unless it has as many as 100 paid-up mem- 
bers, it can send only this one delegate. 
With 100, it can send two delegates and 
another additional one for every added 
fifty. For 150, it would have three dele- 
gates, for 200, four and so on. 

PERSONALS. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, our national 
| president, has returned from a pleasant 
trip abroad, and is settled for the winter 
|in an apartment at 205 West 57th St., 
New York. 





HARRIET May MILLS. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 


A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 


For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 














1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed, 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi§ 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes avd Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans. 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 
- Typical Life in Chile. 
- Reminiscences of Peru. 
. Cuba and the Cubans. 
The Land of the Incas. 
The Indians ofthe Western Slope 
of the Andes. 
. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 
. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 
by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom. 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. a “aan deiaiaaeaaiaa amen Train- 
ng. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14 
15 


Ao Qhon> 


- Our Place in Evolution. 
. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
a America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Catechism, by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John I). Long 

Opinions of Clergy men. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of It. bv T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per banked, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 


Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for ase in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include a by Clara Barton, Florence 
Mightiags e, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 

. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Presidents of clubs and representative 
members from sixteen different States 
lately met witb the presidents of all the 
women’s clubs of Denver to celebrate 
Presidents’ Day. The Eastern visitors 
were unstinted in their praise of the work 
done by the Colorado clubs, which they 
declared were rather less theoretical than 
were the Eastern organizations. Evi- 
dently, the possession of a ballot has not 
interfered with women’s good work in 
other directions. Mrs. Peunypacker, 
President of the Texas State Federation, 
gave a résumé of the reforms carried out 
in her own State, and added that the Texas 
clubs got their first inspiration from the 
Denver Woman’s Club. 


“T find women’s clubs a moral force,” 
said Mr. Jacob A. Riis before the Twenti- 
eth Century Club of Richmond Hill, L. I. 
“Sometimes it is the only conspicuous 
moral force in a city. Women’s clubs 
have done fine work in improving schools, 
making playgrounds, and getting men into 
line, whether they want to or not. When 
there is no moral grip on anything, a wo- 
man’s club often furnishes it.”” Yet Mr. 
Riis somewhat inconsistently holds that 
these intelligent and public-spirited club 
women should be debarred from a vote. 
The announcement of the Civics Commit- 
tee that the winter’s work was to be an 
effort to erect a public fountain met with 
Mr. Riis’s hearty approval. *‘My wife’s 
water pail in the back garden has been 
the only public fountain in Richmond 
Hill. The gate has been left open, and I 
believe every dog in the section has been 
in to drink,’’ he said. 


The Chicago Board of Health, in its an- 
nual report just out, gives the club wom- 
en credit for a falling off in the infant 
death-rate. ‘‘An improved milk supply, 
the anti-toxin treatment of diphtheria, 
and other causes often cited for the de- 
crease of infant mortality are inadequate, 
and the department is disposed to attach 
more importance to the education of 
mothers in the hygiene of the young,” 
the report says. ‘The efforts of women’s 
clubs and similar organizations in this ed- 
ucation have been growing steadily dur- 
ing this period of decreasing infant mor- 
tality, and it is believed that this is the 
principal factor in giving the baby a bet- 
ter chance for life.’’ 

One afternoon at the convention of the 
New York Federation, to be held at 
Utica, Nov. 10-13, will be devoted to ‘‘In- 
dustrial Conditions as they Affect Wom. 
en and Children.’’ The speakers an- 
nounced are Mrs, Florence Kelley, cor- 
responding secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, ‘“‘Child Labor’’; Miss 
Mary Kingsbury Sinkhovitch, head work- 
er of Greenwich House Settlement, Jones 
Street, New York City, ‘‘Home Condi- 
tions’’; Miss Jean Hamilton, secretary of 
Nationai League of Working Women, 
‘Recreation for Working Women.”’ 


The Missouri State Federation will 
meet at Hannibal, October 28-30, Mrs. 
Charles M. Dennison, who has been 
making a series of visits to the West- 
ern and Southern State Federations, will 
be present. Among the topics will be 
proposed legislation in behalf of compul- 
sory education, the State library commis- 
sion, pure food, and reports of the present 
status of various reforms advocated by 
the Federation, including the juvenile 
court law. 

The Vermont State Federation, at its 
recent annual meeting in St. Johnsbury, 
again took up the question of having 
women on State boards which have the 
care of the feeble-minded, insane paupers, 
women criminals, and juvenile offenders. 
Five years ago it appointed a committee 
to work for the appointment of women, but 
the Legislature has steadfastly refused to 
pass the bill. Year by year the opposi- 
tion has weakened, however, and the 
women have strong hopes of success at 
the next session. ‘he chairman of the 
committee is Mrs. Louise Slocum of Mor- 
risonville. Officers for the coming year 
are: President, Miss Susan FE, Clarke, 
West Brattleboro; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harriet Minor, Brattleboro, and 
Federation Director, Mrs. Della Needham, 
Rutland. 


The Connecticut State Federation, at its 
meeting in Waterbury, Oct. 10 and 11, 
gave special attention to household eco- 
nomics. A feature was an exhibition of 
art work done in Connecticut schools, 
and of the arts and crafts followed by 
women in the State. Decorated china, 
basketry, weaving, tapestry, leather, and 
woodwork were shown. 


The West End Women’s Club of Chicago 
is to put upa club house costing not less 
than $25,000, which will furnish a home 





to all the clubs on the West Side. The 
auditorium and committee rooms will be 
rented to any club wishing to use them, 
and there will be a large hall for dancing, 
assemblies and theatricals. This is said 
to be the first woman’s club in Chicago to 
have a club house of its own. 


At the recent meeting of the Nebraska 
State Federation, it was urged that the 
age limit of child labor in the State be 
raised to fifteen, to agree with the com- 
pulsory education law. The Federation 
has been educating a young colored wo- 
man as a kindergarten director to work 
among her own people in the South. The 
President recommended that the women 
continue to agitate for a juvenile court 
law, and that they inform themselves re- 
garding the State property laws for 
women, 





TOLSTOY'S CURIOUS COURTSHIP. 


Professor Edward A. Steiner of Grin- 
nell College snent this summer in Russia 
collecting material for a life of Tolstoy 
which will soon be published by the Out- 
look Company. One of the chapters, 
that on ‘*Tolstoy’s Married Life,’’ appears 
in the Outlook’s magazine for October. 
The courtship was a singular one, as ap- 
pears from this excerpt: 


For him there existed only two classes 
of women: “the one which was composed 
of all the women in the world except 
Sofia, and who were heirs to all the femi- 
nive faults, just common human beings— 
and the otber class just she alone, without 
a fault and high above all others,’ Al- 
though no one knew that his attentions 
were centered upon ber (and the mother 
thought that they were surely intended 
for her eldest daughter), Sofia, with that 
intuition which belongs to woman, had 
not only divined his love, but had also had 
awakened in her the same feeling. Mrs. 
Baer and her daughters left Yasnaya Po- 
lyana after a three days’ visit, and there 
was something in the glance of Tolstoy’s 
eyes and in the pressure of his hand when 
he bade Sofia good-by which made his 
riding after them in a few days and his 
appearance at Ivizy quite natural and not 
unexpected to her. He came with the 
strong desire to ask Sofia to be his wife, 
and while they were alone under a shady 
tree, she sitting on a wooden bench in 
frunt of a table, he looking down on her 
chestnut-brown hair and into her grayish- 
blue eyes, the desire ripened into deter 
mination. She was playing with a piece 
of chalk, writing on the table, or rather 
just making marks, when he said, ‘*I have 
been wishing to ask you something for a 
long time,’”’ and the grayish-blue eyes 
looked into his, frightened but friendly, 
as she said, *‘Please ask.’’ He took the 
piece of chalk out of her fingers and wrote 
the first letters of the words of a sen- 
tence which was very complicated and 
which she had to decipher. ‘And what 
is this, and what is that?’’ he asked of 
one word after another, and with wrinkled 
forehead and blushing cheek she answered 
him. ‘And this word?’ he asked again, 
aod she said, ‘It means never, but it is 
not so,’’ and, taking the crumbling chalk 
from him, she wrote four letters which 
did not form the words of a complicated 
sentence, and he needed no one to ask 
him, ‘‘What is this, or what is that?’”’ He 
knew what they meant, for al] she wrote 
was e-v-e-r. This declaration of his love 
he used in a more complicated form in his 
‘‘Anna Karénina,’’ where Levin thus de- 
clares himself to Kitty, his future wife. 
While in the story the mother seemed at 
tirst opposed to the union, in reality it was 
the father, Dr. Baer, who bluntly and defi- 
nitely refused to give his consent. He 
wished to see his oldest daughter married 
first, and not until Tolstoy threatened to 
shoot himself if the father persisted in his 
refusal did he yield. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


The Brighthelmstone Club of Brighton, 
Mass., has appropriated $50 toward plant- 
ing trees along Brighton Avenue. The 
trees are given by the city, and a number 
of property-owners have agreed to codpe- 
rate with the club in the matter of ex- 
pense. The work is in charge of the so- 
cial service committee, Mrs. J. D. Stiles, 
chairman. 

The reports at the first annual meeting 
of the women’s auxiliary of the Boston 
branch of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association show encouraging 
results. Eight school gardens and the 
courtyard of the Public Library have been 
planted, under the direction of Miss Anne 
Withington, a graduate of Briarcliffe in 
school gardening. Miss Withington sub- 
mitted a report of the work accomplished. 
One of its most interesting points was the 
enthusiasm of the teachers in those 
schools where the gardens have been 
planted. The gardens are in different 
parts of the city—with one exception in 
congested districts. Gardening was made 
a part of the school work in every case, 
and was continued under supervision 
through the summer. It has served to 
bring live interest to arithmetic, English, 
geography and nature-study, as well as a 
means of free, natural intercourse between 
teachers and pupils. The society thinks 
it is desirable that the work should be 
carried on through the fall and winter 
with winter grains, bulbs, window boxes 





and cold frames, and asks for subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $200 to enable it 
to continue, 





THE SCHOOLMA’AM AT THE HELM. 

Each generation sees the rush away 
from the land grow, sees the cities swell, 
sees character and individuality struggling 
with heavier odds. When I watch the 
seas rising and the clouds threatening, I 
think of the schoolma’am at the helm and 
am glad. Laugh if you will; I am con- 
tent. While she is there we are safe. 

In a very real way the teacher is, must 
be, both mother and home to too many of 
her children, Cuould any pay reward the 
weary lives I have seen literally worn out 
in the service of stricken humanity in the 
slums of my own city— worn to the raw, 
day by day, with yet never a word betray- 
ing the toil and the suffering; with the 
brave, patient smile ever there to cheer 
and help? I am thinking pow of one 
Christmas festival in a ragged school, and 
of the sweet-faced teacher at the piano, 
with the children clustering around sing- 
ing their glad songs. None of them 
knew that she had come from the death- 
bed of her only sister, who was breathing 
her life out while she played and sang 
with breaking heart, hiding her pain with 
a smile lest she sadden the children’s joy. 
Pay? I would have every teacher who is 
worthy the name of teacher—and there 
should never be any other— paid enough 
to put her ever and for good beyond need 
of care; and when her years of service 
were over, I would have her rank as pen- 
sioner upon the community!—nay, not 
bounty, but undying gratitude—ranking 
at least with those who guard it against 
peril from fire and from violence.—Jacob 
A. Riis in Good Housekeeping. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Oct, 13, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 32nd annual convention of the Iowa 
E. S. A. was held in Boone, Oct. 6, 7, 
and 8. 

There was a good attendance, and the 
interest and enthusiasm were marked. 
The program was carried out entire, each 
delegate taking the part assigned her, and 
all participating in the discussions. The 
convention was royally entertained by the 
Boone club. Delegates were given lodg- 
ing and breakfast in private homes, and 
lunch and dinner were served in the 
church by the Ladies’ Aid Society at a 
nominal cost. 

A reception at the home of Mrs, Judge 
Stevens was a very pleasant feature. It 
was a happy thought, having it on the 
evening of the first day of the convention, 
Delegates met, became acquainted, and 
were placed upon an easy, cordial footing 
for the entire session. 

On Wednesday evening Rev. Anna Shaw 
addressed a large audience on ‘‘The Ideal 
Democracy.’’ To say that Miss Shaw was 
at her best is to give the assurance that the 
audience received a rich feast. Thursday 
afternoon Mrs. Mattie Locke-Macomber 
spoke briefly and eloquently on ‘Child 
Labor,”’ bidding us pause for a moment 
and ‘‘listen to the cry of the children.”’ 
Thursday evening Dr. Frances Woods 
spoke to a full house on “Our Greatest 
Need.’’ She dressed the old subject in an 
entirely new garb, and made it very at- 
tractive to unbelievers, as well as to the 
elect. 

Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall presided in her 
usual serene and dignified manner. Gen- 
tly but firmly she held the convention 
down to business, prevented friction, and 
led it triumphantly to a successful close. 
She was unanimously reélected, showing 
that the delegates appreciate her long and 
faithful service. 

The 32nd annual convention may be 
considered a red-letter event in the his- 
tory of the cause in Iowa. 

CLARA M., RICHEY. 

KENTUCKY. 

John D. White, who was elected to 
Congress from Kentucky in 1874 and 1880, 
gave an address a few days ago at Beatty- 
ville, Ky., under the auspices of the Dem- 
ocratic Committee. He declared that the 
best solution of the race problem in the 
South was to put the ballot into the hands 
of the intelligent white women. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The 22nd annual convention of the Min- 
nesota W.S. A. was held Sept. 29 and 30 
at Austin. We were the guests of the 
local suffrage organization, the Era Club, 
the members of which worked indefati- 
gably to advertise the meetings thorough- 
ly and to give their guests every comfort. 
All the delegates and visitors to the con- 
vention were entertained 





in private { 


homes. The convention was blessed in | 
having the splendid help of Rev. Anna H. | 
Shaw and Miss Gail Laughlin. On the | 
first evening the M. E. Church was filled | 
to overflowing with earnest people, who 
braved the elements to listen to the elo- | 
quence of Miss Shaw as she discoursed 

upon “The New Democratic Ideals.’’ 

Several hundred signed our enrolment 

cards at this meeting, and great interest 

was aroused at the last meeting. 

Stirring resolutions were passed, and 
the work for the coming year mapped 
out and placed in the bands of efficient 
chairmen. 

Between meetings, Miss Shaw and Miss 
Gail Laughlin gave short addresses before 
the students of the High School and the 
Austin Normal College. The _ officers 
elected have been published in the Na- 
tional Column. 


MaAupd C, STOCKWELL. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


LEOMINSTER.—The first meeting of the 
League after the summer vacation was 
held at the home of the president, Rev. 
Juliette Yeaw, Oct. 13. The treasurer 
reported that our first year’s pledge of 
twelve dollars a year for three years to 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. had been 
paid. Correspondence received during 
the vacation was read and discussed, 
Mrs. Pope was chosen delegate to the 
State annual meeting, and Mrs, Sarah A. 
Bryant as alternate. It was voted that 
the president prepare a resolution upon 
the death of Mrs. Eliza Smith, and a copy 
be sent to the Leominster Enterprise, the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, and the family. Mrs, 
Smith was the widow of the late Joel 
Smith, one of the staunchest of the old 
abolition workers. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith were enthusiastic in the cause of 
woman suffrage, and were pembers of the 
Leominster League from its first organ- 
ization. Mrs. Smith, since the death of 
her husband, has not been able to do 
active work; but her house has always 
been open for our entertainment, and she 
has responded liberally to calls for help. | 
In her we have lost an ardent supporter 
of our cause. It was voted not to elect 
our officers until our regular annual meet- | 
ing in December, when we shall amend 
our by-laws so that our annual meeting 
will correspond with the annual meeting 
of the State Association. 

KATE G. Pope, Sec. 


, Shamlian, 1222 


SoMERVILLE.—The Municipal Club held 
its first meeting after the long vacation, 
Friday, Oct. 9. A program for the year 
was mapped out, which includes the study 
of law as affecting the property rights of 
women, under the directorship of Mrs. M. 
F. Hill. The study of municipal affairs 
was given in charge to Mrs. M. M. P. 
Waitt. Mrs. F. Kelley was elected to take 
charge of Literature. Mrs. Lucy Titus 
was appointed direct r of the Mass. Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

MARIAN M. P. WaIrTT, Sec. 





WINCHESTER.—The League met at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Blood, Oct. 
14. Delegates to the State annual meet- 
ing were appointed. Mrs. Freethy was 
nominated for the State Board of Direc- 
tors. It was voted to continue sending | 
the suffrage plate matter to the Winches- 
ter Star. H. FREETHY, Sec. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.— ‘‘The Cow- | 
boy and the Lady,’’ by Clyde Fitch, will | 
be presented at popular prices next week. 
It gives the experiences of a young East- 
ern man who has had a strenuous and 
athletic life at Harvard, and seeks to util- 
ize his educational career in the West. 
There are many amusing scenes and situ- 
ations. Choice chocolate bonbons given 
at the Monday matinee. 


GRAND OPERA Hovust,—Ben Hendricks 
in his droll impersonation of ‘Ole Olson” 
will make his annua) visit to the Grand 
Opera House next week. For fifteen sea- 
sons of unbroken success he has been | 
identified with the character. A special- 
ty is the original song and dance by Mr. 
Hendricks and Miss Menner. The Swed: 
ish Ladies’ Quartette continues a popular 
feature. Matinees Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. | 








| 
TREMONT THEATRE.—The grand opera | First year on trial to new subscribers, - 


season will open at the Tremont Theatre | 
next Monday evening with Puccini’s | 
“Tosca.’’ It has never been sung in Eng- 

lish in Boston. It will have an elaborate | 
scenic production. 





BREAD MACHINE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 


ninutes. 
trial and approval. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 

(YRU8S CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 

Phijadelphia, Pa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice Stongz BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 

JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











Do not forget that you can get any kind 
of Job Printing done at the JouRNAL 
Printing Office, 203 Congress St. Mail 
orders executed with promptness and care, 
Address JoHn YouNGJOHN, 

293 Congress Street, Boston. 


For HovusrHoLp Use | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law 


48 Tremont Building Boston, Moss, 








MISS GURING, Ladies’ Hatter, is now pre- 
ge to show attractive models in Millinery 
he will this season make a specialty of Hats. 
Toques, etc., at prices ranging from five to ten 
dollars, at Room 6, 3 Park Street, Boston. 








COOK.—Armenian pretecstonst cook, who un. 
derstands French cooking, and can speak some 
English, wants a place in a private family where 
he can improve his English. Large wages n \t go 
much an object as English lessons. Addregg 
PAUL BEDIGIAN, 52 Crawford St., East Water. 
town, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants q 
pee to do housework, where he can also receive 
cnglish lessons. Mrs. Anaa H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps. 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing veveta’ 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very sweet-tempered.” Address this office. 





WORK IN CAMBRIDGE.—Two Armenian 


students at Harvard, one in Law School, the oth. 
erin Dental School, want some kind of evenin 
work in or near Cambridge. Address K. Touran, 


Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass 





TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week, 
Apply to Mrs. E., HAYDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 

oston, 





SEVERAL ARMENIAN YOUNG MEN, hop. 
est and willing, want places to help with indoor 
or outdoor work, where they can learn English, 
Address this office. 





PROTESTANT YOUNG MAN, college grad- 
uate, and specia) student at Harvard Law School, 
wants to work in a family in or near Cambridge 
while pursuing his studies. Does not smoke or 
drink; is willing to do any kind of work. Ad- 
dress 8.58. K., care Kurkjian Brothers, 175 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING, — Lessons in 
French and in painting pve on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
— for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio, 





HOUSE WORK.— Armenian young man wants 
place to do housework, One year’s experience, 
Speaks English. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
John Shamlian, 12228, Washington St., Boston. 





WORK WANTED, by ayoung Armenian able 
to speak English, who was a teacher in his own 
country, and wishes to complete his education 
here. Understands book-keeping; is willing to 
do any work, no matter how hard, in order to 
earn money for his education; has experience 
of dish-washing. Address H. D., care John K., 
, Washington 8t., Boston. 














Chaminade 


Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 





MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


Elevator. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 





_{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Eprrors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION. 

$1.50 

Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months : - .. 3 - = 1.25 
Per Annum - e's . ° 2.50 
Singlecopies - - - - + 05 





| “The best source of information upon the wo- 


| 
| 


manquestion that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4. 


| Livermore. 


.0 Ibs. of best bread in 3_ 
Sold subject to | 
Send | 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted | 





“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL freé 
on application. 





The “‘National Column” in the WomAn’s JOUB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Amer!- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


_ THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


83 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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